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Improvement is painfully slow. This is disappointing to those 
looking for miracles, without understanding how they are pro 
duced; but in the longer view the absence this year of a swift 
rebound from the December bottom is encouraging in a left- 
handed way. . . . Our index has dropped a little this week, but 
still moves on a level a few points above December. . . . The 
rise in steel activity is slowing down; but merchandise car load- 
ings suggest increasing movement of finished goods to depleted 
inventories; building, coal, and power production continue 
to resist further decline; only money turnover, as reflected in 
bank debits and currency in circulation, has dropped a bit, and 
the latter has its favorable side, indicating greater public confi- 


dence in the banks. . . . More rapid improvement, under exist- 


ing conditions, would be phoney. . . . Nothing that could be 


done to hasten it has been done or is being done anywhere. The 
deflationists are now dominant in every aspect of public and 
private policy. Federal Reserve credit is being steadily con- 
tracted; the cost of long-term capital remains high; the bond 
market is still highly uncertain; uneconomic gold movements 
continue; the liquidation process goes on; commodity prices still 
drift downward; the domestic political outlook grows worse. 
. . . Under such conditions improvement depends solely upon 
increase of consumer replacement demand, and is bound to be 


slow, because it’s largely up to the stork—a slow bird. 
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1930 Inventory Reports reveal a very trying year. The drasti 
decline in material prices found some firms already over-stocked, 
not only unable to use their increased buying power, but faced—in 


many instances—with turning their surplus into needed cash. Other 


Saves 3 Hours Daily 
on Stock Control Records 


3% years, a MeCaskey Kegister b E 
ystem has been used to contro! the in- narrow one. Yet hundreds of firms operate on it throughout th 
ventory of over 1,200 items used in the ‘ 
may of cm lege Eee of cant fee year, through every seasonal fluctuation. McCaskey Control Sys. 

A — a woe ices = as . . 
nae el, ee tems give them the exact status of every stock item hourly—show 
was so unreliable that at the close of a . ’ . . a = . 
season we invariably found ourselves over each item’s relative importance—protect against shortage. All with 
stocked on many items, or at the height of yy 2.8 99 ’ 
shipping activities found a shortage of only “One- Writing” necessary! 
right or left hand parts of a tey assembly. , 

“The MeCaskey System has proved 7 ° 
thoroughly accurate. It saves us 3 hours Now another year faces Industry—a year that will perhaps present 
a day in kee stock records, and has ‘ _ 
undoubtedly sinated tying up capital in as many problems as 1930. Again the balance sheet will be written 
steck unusable until the next selling af 
esncem.”. .« «+ « 

\ report from the Arcade Mfg. Co., 
Freeport, Ul 


firms, with stocks “trained down,” had capital free for fortunat 
purchases . . . . . The results stood out in earnings statements! 


The margin between adequate supply and over-supply is truly a 





in terms of Management. Now is the time to find out about the 
cost-saving advantages of McCaskey Control Systems. Why not 
write us today? 


The McCaskey Register Co. 
Industrial Division 9021, Alliance, Ohio 


Galt, Canada Watford, England 


Perpetual Inventory 
Sinale and Dual Control 


Production Control 
Machine Control 
Process Inventory 
Cost and Payroll Records 
Order Control 
Planning. Routing and Dispatching 
Tool Check and Tool Investment Control 
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What’s In This Issue 
—And Why 


Big Steel 

U.S, STEEL builds for the long future. A new 
and modern spirit prevails. Advertising, ex- 
pansion, diversification, research go on with 
new vigor, and every man kept his job. These, 
they say at 71 Broadway, are the important 
things, not 1930 €armings. (rage 4) 


Bethlehem 

BETHLEHEM ‘still sees acquisition of Youngs- 
town as the best way to strengthen its position 
as second in the industry. ‘sage «) 


Canners 

HuGE carry-over stocks, threat of packer com- 
petition, growth of frozen foods sales give can- 
ners plenty to think about, and 12,000 attended 
the National Canners’ Association convention 
in Chicago to talk it over. — coage_ 9) 


Packers 

Swirt & Co. will market its own brands of 
canned goods “as soon as details of labels can 
be worked out.” —¢page 10) 


INDEPENDENTS lay plans to meet the new com- 
petition. One device already hit upon is the 
pool car. (nage 9) 


Cigarettes 
ANOTHER Cigarette war quickly ends—but 


United Cigar still feels the wrath of G. W. Hill, 
protecting his beloved Luckies. ‘vase 


Automobiles 


STANDARDIZATION, time-tried reliance of the 
automobile industry, is being pushed to new 
extremes in grim determination to win profits 
at new low price levels. case 16) 


GUARDIAN Detroit banks take official cogni- 
zance of one of motordom’s gravest problems; 
take the lead in urging banks to support auto- 
mobile dealers. ‘page 26) 
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MaysE the automobile of the future will have 
the motor in the rear, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers is told. (sage 16) 


Obsolescence 


EQUIPMENT in metal-working plants is older 
on the average than in 1925; comprehensive 
survey reveals 48% of machinery is over 10 
years old. age 20) 


Building 

Prospects for building, even excluding public 
works, are better for 1931, various surveys 
show. (eave 22) 


Unemployment 


GOVERNMENT statisticians make unemployment 
4.5 to 5 millions but the Metropolitan Life sur- 
vey seems to us to look more like 7 millions. 


(page 24) 


Tariffs 


CuBa and Argentina move toward tariff 
changes that will still further restrict our 
markets. page 28) 


L. C. L. 


Work begins on New York’s lLc.l. union 
freight station which promises many savings. 
(page 14) 


Chains 


KENTUCKY, taxing to restrain chain store 
growth, is itself restrained by court order. 
Other states with similar fights on their hands, 
eagerly await the final decision on this one. 


(page 12) 


SEARS, Roebuck stores in Chicago and Cincin- 
nati have included food departments operated 
by Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. The mail 
order—chain store partnership has been so suc- 
cessful that it is being extended to other cities. 
(page 8) 
Tires 
TiRE manufacturers have ironed out their dis- 
tribution problems, lined up dependable dealer 
outlets for the 1931 campaign. Now they are 
anxiously awaiting public reaction to recent 
price reductions. ‘rave s) 





Its no longer Punishment fo fake a bath 


Soap. In grandmother's day it was strong, 
harsh and cruel. Tender skins smarted and 
burned under it and there was no ordeal like 


Saturday night’s bath. 


Now many fine soaps can be had at small 
cost. They have been made possible largely by 
the genius of the men who invented the rail- 
road cars which transport the 
oils, alkalies and fats of which 
most soaps are made. These men 
ushered in a new era of soap 
manufacture and the coarse pro- 
duct of the home and crude fac- 


tory disappeared. 


Every one of the hundreds of cars 


built by General American was 


No matter what you are ship 
ping, you will find it profitable 
to confer with our engineers. Rail- 
road transportation is always de- 
pendable—a railroad car can be 


designed to solve transportation problems created 
by man’s advancement and changing times. 
Without them we would not have many of the 


things that make life so comfortable. 


The building of all kinds of railroad cars— 
tank, refrigerator, milk, express, stock, gondola 
and others—is but one phase of General 
American’s diversified activities. 
It maintains, in addition, a vast 
fleet of 40,000 cars which it leases to 
shippers throughout the countr) 
... also a large export terminal 
for the storage, loading and pack- 
aging of all bulk liquids, besides 
operating an extensive European 


freight transportation system. 


built to carry any commodity in 
bulk. Address Continental Illinois 
Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 
“a railroad freight car for every need” 
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When Better Sales Are Made, | 
U.S. Steel Will Make Them 


It Uses a Bad Year to Prepare for Better 
Ones, And It Has Gone Thoroughly Modern 
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U. S. STEEL is modernized. Sometime 
reputed a bit ponderous, old-fashioned, 
a new spirit now suffuses the dean of 
ereat American corporations. 

‘ Earnings for 1930, particularly for 
the terrible last quarter, made dispirit- 
ing reading Tuesday for Wall Street 
traders. The bears went on a spree. 
But at 71 Broadway, there was no con- 
sternation. After all, 1930 is past. This 
is 1931. Big Steel will outlive many 
generations of bears. 


The Longer View 

And at 71 Broadway, they were likely 
to tell inquiring journalists that U. S. 
Steel's most significant utterance Tues- 
day was not the annual report at all, but 
: rather short radio speech by Myron C. 
Taylor, finance committee chairman. 

And there is the answer. “Steel is 
either prince or pauper,” said Andrew 
Carnegie. But the important: thing is 
that it goes on and on. So all through 
this period of pauper fare, Big Steel 
has calmly gone ahead, building plant, 
modernizing, preparing for princely 
days to come. Said Mr. Taylor, 

Attention is called to the fact that 
upward of 12,000 men have been given 
employment on construction work, in 
the advancement of which we have con- 
sistently carried out our construction 
program without change as outlined at 
President Hoover's Conference.” 


Job for Every Man 


Mr. Taylor said another significant 
thing that may not have meant much to 
ticker tape traders, but meant something 
to investors for the long pull. 

U. S. Steel kept every man on the 
payroll. Every employee got his fair 
share of whatever work there was in 
1930. Average number of employees, 
1929—224,980; for 1930—221,123. 
Employees in December, 226,614—with 


1 
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tants operating at 38%! 
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New times, new policies. Progress. 
In Judge Gary's day, U. S. Steel 
scorned advertising; today it has 
a coordinated advertising program 


which encompasses its main subsidiaries, 
each bit of copy bearing the legend, 
“Subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp.” and carrying the corporation's 
trade-mark, “U. S. Steel,” a creation 
of recent months. For a year it has 
been publisher of the U. S. Steel 
Quarterly, glorified house organ. 

Not so long ago the corporation de- 
clined to participate in group activities 
looking toward trade betterment or en- 
largement of markets. It often sent 
observers to association meetings with 
strict orders to maintain a friendly but 
noncommittal attitude. Lately, how- 
ever, it has been lending its vast in- 
fluence and resources to cooperative 
movements having expansion of steel 
consumption as their goal. This it has 
done through the recently-organized 
Trade Research Bureau of the Sub- 
sidiary Manufacturing Companies of 
the United States Steel Corp. and 
through direct membership of its in- 
dividual companies. 


No More High Hats 


For many years the corporation was 
accused of being dictatorial in its treat- 
ment of customers, especially small- 
tonnage users. Its competitors were not 
slow to capitalize this discontent with 
the result that United States Steel was 
unpopular in many gatherings of steel 
people. Critics said that the superiority 
complex which made the corporation's 
employees look with condescension on 
other steel companies carried over into 
their business dealings. However, this 
is now all largely a matter of past his- 
tory. The effort to establish more 
pleasant relationships, noticeable in the 
last years of Judge Gary, has become 
increasingly evident in late months. 





The complex job of 


sidiary companies “U 


making sub 
S. Steel-minded,”’ 
welding the interests of individual units 
into a unified whole, cultivating better 
understanding of the corporation on the 
part of the public, working with com 
petitors to broaden markets and find 
new uses of steel, has been assigned 
E. P. Thomas, vice-president, with the 
Hadley, 
leader in the counsels of the sheet steel 
group. Behind them, however, 

directing genius of Mr. Farrell 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the fi 
committee Mr 
upon 


assistance of C. O. long a 
is the 
and 


nance Taylor came to 
the Judge Gary's 
death without knowledge of the steel 
industry, but with years of experience 
in Wall Street. For some time he stayed 
in the background, devoting his energies 
to the corporation's financial structure 


corporation 


and getting acquainted with the prac 
tices of the steel trade and the policies 
of the corporation in particular 


Taylor's Influence Grows 

Recently there is increasing evi 
dence that he is making his presence 
felt more strongly. Upon Mr. Farrell's 
retirement a few years hence it is likely 
that the dual control of United States 
Steel will end and Mr. Taylor will 
stand alone as the dominating person- 
ality, just as Judge Gary was virtually 
dictator during his régime. 

Mr. Farrell and Mr. Taylor have car 
ried on a definite campaign to bring 
the corporation’s management in closer 
contact with executives of subsidiary 
companies and with civic leaders in 
communities in which plants are lo- 
cated and personally to inspect every 
bit of the corporation's properties. In 
line with this policy was their recent 
visit to the Worcester, Mass., works o° 
the American Steel & Wire Co., where 
inspection of the plant was followed by 
a luncheon at which representatives of 
the city’s civic life and the presidents 
of the three railroads serving Worcester 
were guests. 


No Standing Still 

The corporation is alive to the fact 
that it cannot retain its preeminence by 
standing still. During its more con- 
servative days it saw new competitors 
springing up about it, sometimes grow- 
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ing in an amazingly short span of years 
to such strength that they challenged 
its supremacy in certain fields. The 
wave of consolidations which swept the 
country the last few years left in their 
wake further threats. Bethlehem with 
its new and proposed affiliations is 
growing rapidly; Cyrus Eaton's Re- 
public Steel Corp. has stepped into third 
position in size in the industry; almost 
overnight National Steel Corp. has 
come into being, with its plants at 
Weirton, W. Va., and Detroit. 


Research Is Emphasized 

Meeting this situation, in fact an- 
ticipating it, United States Steel started 
a quiet but comprehensive program of 
revamping and extending plant opera- 
tions. Supplementing the investiga- 
tional work of its subsidiaries, it es- 
tablished in its own name an exhaustive 
research program at its laboratories at 
Kearny, N. J. It has in progress a 
reconstruction of many plant processes 
in the Pittsburgh district, with an eye 
on lower costs. At Chicago it is complet- 
ing the first wide-flange beam mill west 
of Pittsburgh, giving it an advantage 
in the structural market not possessed 
by any competitor. In the Chicago dis- 
trict likewise, it is adding 24 million 
tons to its production capacity, putting 
it far in the lead in this rich consuming 
center. Important incentive here is the 
immense business of the A. O. Smith 
Corp., amounting to well over a million 
tons a year. It already is predominant 
in the South, with the industry some- 
what over-expanded at Birmingham 
where further building on a large scale 
must wait on the ability of the market 
to absorb present available tonnage. In 
1929 it acquired Columbia Steel Co. 
with production facilities on the Pacific 
Coast. In various fields, such as sheets, 
strip steel, steel alloys and pipe, it has 
erected units which keep it abreast of 
new technical developments which ef- 
fect savings in manufacture. 


Shipbuilding to Cement 

Long before General Motors, _ its 
leading rival for the honor of being 
the country’s biggest industrial corpora- 
tion, realized the blessings to be gained 
from diversification, United States Steel 
had pushed its activities into far-flung 
markets, ranging from shipbuilding to 
the production of cement, in which it 
recently absorbed a company big enough 
to make it by far the biggest factor. 
These ramifications explain why the cor- 
poration with its many-sided interests 
operates from year to year, almost with- 
out exception, at a higher steel ingot ca- 
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pacity than independent companies. In 
the past year of depression, when earn- 
ings of all steel companies were only 
a fraction of what they were in 1929, 
still U. S. Steel Corp. earned its divi- 
dend requirements with a comfortable 


margin to spare. This ability to make 


a good financial showing, year after year, 
is one of the chief reasons why the 
corporation has consistently been a stock 


market leader. 

The coming years will bring many 
changes in U. S. Steel, among them the 
passing of men who have been high in 
its councils, to be replaced from the 
younger group of executives who have 
played a big part in getting the corpo- 
ration started on its present moderniza- 
tion program—by such men as Vice- 
President Thomas and I. Lamont 
Hughes, president of Carnegie Steel. 
It is also hinted in well-informed circles 
that the corporation will break away 
from its traditional policy of taking its 
leaders from within its own ranks, in 
order to strengthen further its position. 

Its present plant construction work 
will not be finished for perhaps 2 years. 
Meanwhile it is carrying on research 
in steels and alloys, inquiries into all 
possible activities. Despite the meteoric 
rise of new processes and new materials, 
the opening of new avenues of consump- 
tion, United States Steel expects to stay 
in command of the steel industry, in 
spite of the spirited challenge of its 
leadership. It has its finger on the 
pulse of the industry, knowing its con- 
dition at all times, and intends to keep 
it there. 


Bethlehem Still Bent 


On Youngstown Merger 


DecISION of both Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube and Bethlehem Steel Corp. to ap- 
peal the court ruling against consolida- 
tion indicates Bethlehem still regards 
Youngstown, with large holdings in the 
Pittsburgh district and in Chicago, as 
its best means of capturing rich western 
markets. 

The automobile industry uses in vast 
quantities steel bars, strip steel, and 
sheet steel. Bethlehem is notably weak 
in the latter two. Youngstown would 
strengthen its position in sheet steel, 
also in pipe. 

If an appeal is unsuccessful, it is pre- 
dicted merger proceedings will be 
started all over again. If Bethlehem’s 
effort to get Youngstown from expand. 
ing westward should be permanently 
balked, Bethlehem will not be stopped 
but merely delayed. It may try to add 
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Michigan site for a plant in the Ci 


district. Reports of contemplat 
quisition of American Rolling 
Co., largest producer of sheet st 
discredited. Meanwhile, Beth 
negotiations for McClintic-Mars! 
second only to U. S. Steel's A: 


Bridge Co. in steel fabricating ca; 


may shortly be consummated 


All of this points to Bethlehem’s 
termination to make sure its position 


runner-up to United States Ste 
not be successfully challenged 


Fare Cut Controversy 


Put Up to L.C.C. 


THE question of how far reduct 
coach fares can go to bring back 
ger traffic lost by the railroads t 
and private automobiles, long 

of controversy among rail e% 


seems about to be thrashed out ! 


the Interstate Commerce Con 
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The Missouri Pacific, Missouri—Kansas— 
Texas, and the St. Louis—Southwestern 
are asking the LC.C. to suspend tariffs 
fled by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
which would cut coach fares to 2¢ a 
mile between all points on the system. 
The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion has filed a statement supporting 
the Frisco’s plan; declares that, of all 
schemes to regain lost passenger traffic, 
this one promises most success. 

The protesting lines hold that the 2¢ 


rates are unreasonably low, would force 
similar reductions in passenger fares 
throughout the Southwest. Assuming 
that 50% of the passenger revenue rep- 
resents coach travel, they point out that 
it would be necessary to increase that 
type of business by 809% to get the same 
gross revenue, and they do not believe 
it is possible to bring about such an 
increase. They also fear that the lower 
fares would lure passengers from the 
Pullmans to coaches. 


Cigarette-Razor Blade Deal 
Turns Out to Be Double-Edged 


Ignored in Special Offer, Mr. Hill Visits 
Swift Retaliation on United Cigar Stores 


DISCRIMINATION in favor of competi- 
tive products, no better advertised, sold 
on no better terms, is unforgivable, 
says American Tobacco Co. So the cul- 
prit is forthwith chastised, even though 
it be the country’s largest single retail- 
ing buyer, United Cigar Stores Co., 
with 2,648 stores, hundreds of agencies, 
sales volume of $84,678,557 in 1929. 

A “deal” on Gillette blades evidently 
was proposed to United by Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. for the purpose of 
increasing popularity of Chesterfields— 
a package of 5 new Gillette blades 
(sold for 50¢ down to 29¢) with 2 
packs of Chesterfields for 50¢. 





Clerks in United Cigar stores were 
told 40¢ was to be considered payment 
for the blades, 10¢ as the price for 2 
packs of Chesterfields. 

That meant an unprecedented price 
cut on cigarettes, obviously absorbed by 
the manufacturer. Other cigarette 
makers heard about it. Fearing to be 
caught in the fracas, scenting probable 
accusations of having granted conces- 
sions, extra discounts, “inside prices,” 
Gillette, over the signature of S. C. 
Stampleman, vice president, gave no- 
tice Jan. 15 that it had no part in 
arranging the “‘deal’’ and that it had 
“not contributed either by a reduction 
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Setr-Loapinc Truck 
Developed by Dodge Brothers for road-builders, lumber yards, etc., this 


truck lays its load flat on the ground without the driver leaving his seat. 


Here, 2 men load a 5-ton mixer in 8 minutes 
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in price or otherwise in making such 
a deal possible.” 

Evidently United decided to broaden 
the sales possibility, included Old Gold 
and Camel in the offer. However, 
Lucky Strike, holder of all recent sales 
records, was carefully left out, probably 
to prevent the lion's share of sales pro 
duced through the offer going to other 
than the originators of the razor blade 
plan. 

The combination sale was publicly 
announced, to commence Jan. 22. Ac 
tion by the ignored American Tobacco 
Co. followed promptly, was decisive 
Tobacco jobbers got telegraphic notice 
that ‘for reasons that will be eventually 
apparent to you we have this day dis 
continued United Cigar Stores as a 
direct buyer . 
that we have no objection to your 
selling our merchandise to United 
Cigar Stores.” 


. and state, of cours« 


Unwilling to lose sales volume to 
United because of the blade-cigarett 
“deal,” A. Schulte at its 298 stores cut 
the price on all 4 popular brands to 
ll¢ per package (20 cigarettes), $1.15 
for a carton of 10 packs. Silver-Rod 
Stores, not to be outdone, quoted a 
price of 10¢ per package, 25¢ for tins 
of 50 cigarettes. 

R. H. Macy & Co., once more scent 
ing the opportunity for some low-cost 
advertising, sold cartons, 10 packs, 200 
cigarettes, for 93¢; however, made cus 
tomers go to the 4th floor for them 
The queue of buyers sometimes was 
100 feet long, wound from the west 
building into the adjoining center unit 
For those who grew tired of waiting to 
buy at 93¢ (line-forms-to-the-right, only 
1 carton per customer), there was an 
other counter at the left where the 
same cigarettes could be bought for 
$1.12 without waiting. 


Grocery Chains Stand Pat 

National grocery chains did not ap- 
pear disturbed. Prices remained at 2 
packs for 25¢, cartons of 10 at $1.19 
to $1.25, a few offering a weck-end 
special at 2 packs for 24¢, and $1.19 
for cartons. 
sold in stores of grocery and drug 
chains at 27¢ to 30¢ each 

Meanwhile there is much speculation 
as to just how long United Cigar Stores 
will have to buy through jobbers, miss 
all chance of selling “Lucky Strike” 
cigarettes at a profit. 

Present list price on Lucky Strike 
and other popular cigarettes is $6.40 
per thousand. Direct buyers receive 
10 and 2% extra, bringing net to 
$5.645. If jobbers were willing to 


The popular tins of 50 
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STABILIZATION THAT Works 


San Francisco News Bureoy 


One of the by-products plants of the California Fruit Growers Exchange. While the building was erected, processing 


j 


of lemons to make citric acid, lemon oil, and pectin continued uninterrupted. From 5,000 to 75,000 tons of lemo 
are used annually, enough to avoid profit-cutting surpluses in the fresh lemon market 


sell on 1% profit, cigarettes would cost 
United $5.70 per thousand, $1.14 per 
carton. When in September United 
raised retail cigarette price to 13¢ per 
pack, 2 for 25¢, it was calculated to 
add $1 to $2 millions to the year's 
profit. 

Mr. G. W. Hill’s American Tobacco 
Co. is not disturbed over any possible 
loss in sales. United purchases are only 
between 3% and 4% of American's 
total business; other national chains as 
direct buyers take 14% more, while the 
bulk of its business, over 82%, comes 
from jobbers. Competitive position of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes is best illustrated 
by the fact that while in 1930 total 
cigarette production rose 586 millions, 
Lucky Strike sales jumped 6200 million, 
indicating that it had taken at least 
5600 million from the various com- 
peting brands. 

Discontinuance of United's blade- 
cigarette deal was announced as of Jan. 
29. Schulte restored the former 2 
packs for 25¢ price the same day. 
American Tobacco Co. has as yet re- 
stored no names to its direct buyers list. 


Tire Maker Completes 
Distribution Tie-Up 

By purchasing control of Sampson Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and a substantial interest in Gillette 
Rubber Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., United 
States Rubber Co. becomes sole sup- 
plier of tires for Montgomery Ward & 
Co. Aside from supplying Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Sampson Co's Los Angeles 
plant will henceforth supply U. S. Rub- 
ber Co’s customers located west of the 
Rockies, in Hawaii, Mexico, and on the 
west coast of South America. Eau 


Claire will supply the northwestern 
states; the Detroit plant the remaining 
market areas. 

Incidentally, this set-up completes 
definite alignment of the 4 major tive 
manufacturers with important and de- 
pendable distributing outlets. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. now manufac- 
tures all tires sold under private brands 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co. makes at least half of 
all tires sold under the Atlas brand by 
Standard Oil and affiliated companies at 
an estimated total of 28,000 gasoline 
service stations (The Business Week, 
Dec. 24, 1930). Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. continues to build distribution 
through dealer channels, having added 
6,928 new outlets during 1930 and 
established over 400 high class super- 
service one-stop stations at strategic 
points, chiefly in densely populated sec- 
tions of the larger cities. Other large 
manufacturers—Seiberling, Dayton, 
Fisk, Kelly—are using established 
dealer outlets, while General Tire & 
Rubber Co. caters almost exclusively to 
the high-class replacement buyer, sells 
its product on a definite mileage and 
service basis. 

Manufacturers are anxiously awaiting 
public reaction to the substantial price 
reductions recently announced. Pro. 
duction has been stepped up by most of 
them, Goodyear weekly output reaching 
240,000 casings against 130,000 in De- 
cember Goodrich and Firestone jump- 
ing daily output by 5,000 casings. 

Dealers are being supplied with 
heavy stocks of tires and tubes (given 
the usual May, June, or July dating) 
and thus placed in position to supply 
heavy spring demand. 

Revised estimates place 1931 require- 
ments at 61 million casings, of which 


automobile makers will take 16 m 
the balance of 45 million to be bought 
for replacements. 


Sears, Roebuck—Kroger 
Expand Food Sales Plan 


nati stores of Sears, Roebuck & ( 
have demonstrated practical advar 
tage of the rental arrangement under 
which Kroger Grocery & Baking ( 
operate food sales departments in ti 
mail order stores. Similar arrang 
ments have been concluded 
the Sears, Roebuck & Co’s Minnea; 
olis retail store, while surveys are in 
progress to determine the practicability 
of extending the plan to stores at Pitts 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Indianapolis 
Memphis, and other big cities. 
Kroger units installed under this 
arrangement carry a complete line of 
meats, groceries, bakery goods, prod 
uce, delicatessen, cigarettes, cigars, etc., 
approximating 1600 items, compared 
with about 800 items in ordinary 
Kroger stores. While the 5165 Kroger 
stores averaged $51,700 sales per store 
in 1930, the Sears—Kroger Chicago unit 
showed sales of 12 times store average, 
the Cincinnati store 11 times average 
Increase in personal shopping 
through freer access to shopping cen 
ters over steadily improved roads, the 
almost universal use of automobiles, 
and competition from chain stores, 
caused such decline in the total volume 
of food stuffs sold by mail that the 
mail order department of Sears dis- 
continued handling them in 1929 
The arrangement with Kroger is bring- 
ing back some of the lost sales volume 


covering 
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Triple Threat Was the Business 


Before the Canners’ Convention 


Record Carryover, Packers’ 


Invasion Plans, Inroads 


Of Frozen Foods Brought That 12,000 to Chicago 


Foop producers, manufacturers, can- 
nets, brokers, jobbers, wholesalers, and 
retailers needed no urging to make last 
week's twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Canners Association 
(attendance, approximately 12,000) 
the largest on record. They never had 
better reasons for putting a trip to Chi- 
ago on the expense account. 

Canners, particularly. They are hold- 
ing the bag on the carryover of a record 
1930 pack. Prices have declined and 
brokers and jobbers under contract to 
take delivery could relieve them only at 
heavy losses. Some 7 million cases of 
tomato products are still awaiting 
buyers, Between 159% and 20% of the 
930 pea pack is still in the warehouses. 
Prices may go up but so do interest 
charges and warehouse costs. Chain 
stores with ready cash have been filling 
their canned goods shelves at bargain 
rates, Offering the only available salva- 
tion in some cases. The canners came 
to Chicago last week looking for a place 
to unload. 

While there, some spent a good deal 
of time at the stockyards. Reason: 


i 


modification of the famous consent de- 


cree (The Business Week, Jan. 14) 
had permitted the meat packers to 
broaden out in the food field. They 
But they 
failed to show much enthusiasm for 


looked like possible buyers 


the role of sugar daddy to congested 
canneries. 

At that, nobody at the convention 
would count a visit to the stockyards a 
loss. Everybody there came well loaded 
with curiosity as to what the packers are 
going to do with their modification and 
Chicago, if anywhere, was the place to 
satisfy it. Reason No. 2 for that 12,000 
attendance. 


Quick-Freesing Talk 

Finally, everybody in the food indus- 
try is talking about or listening to talk 
about quick-freezing and again, at Chi- 
cago if anywhere, the talk should be 
most to the point. Important conven 
tion business of some hundreds of the 
12,000 was to discuss this new de- 
parture as a possible rival to canning; 
to get the low-down, to study a report 
on a nation-wide survey which told 
them that bulk packages of frozen foods 
are gaining popularity for hotel and 
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Tue Canners CONVENE 


Sam M. Hyder (left), president of the Canners Machinery Supply Asso- 
cation, meets the new president of the National Canners Association, 


F. A. Harding 
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restaurant use with the large cities form 
ing the chief market at present. They 
decided that marketing difficulties and 
the fact that, unlike the canned product 
the quick-frozen one cannot be kept in 
definitely on the housewife's suppl 
shelf softened the threat of rivalry from 
this new competitor 

Another matter that brought out the 
convention-goers was the recent ruling 
of the Secretary of Agriculture (The 
Business Week, Jan. 7) admitting corn 
sugar to prepared food products. B« 
fore adjourning, all associations repr 
sented, including the National Whole 
sale Grocers, the American Wholesal 
Grocers, the National Food Brokers 
and the National Chain Stores, ap 
proved a resolution asking reconsidera 
tion which “reaffirms approval of the 
Food and Drug Act and opposes any 
action legislative or administrative 
which weakens that act or deprives the 
food consumer of information to which 
he is justly entitled.” 

Likewise worrisome to canners is th 
McNary-Mapes amendment to the Food 
and Drug Act which authorizes deter 
mination of reasonable standards of 
quality for cach ‘class’ of canned 
goods but does not authorize mini 
mum standards for grades, varicties, or 
species. The convention expressed con 
cern over the outlook for equitable ad. 
ministration of this measure 

Convention sessions, lobby deals, vis 
its to packing headquarters did nothing 
to cut down interest in the machinery 
exhibition. Crowds came, went, and 
noted particularly: (1) Novel equip 
ment reflecting the continuing effort of 
makers to simplify the handling and 
processing of food products and insur 
uniformity of output; (2) the advent 
of the paper container on its first ex 
hibition invasion of the domain of tin 
(3) the array of machines for the 
preparation and bottling of tomato 
juice, witness to the increasing popu 
larity of this beverage 

Best salesman at Chicago, say the 
food allies, was James A. Farrell, presi 
dent of U. S. Steel Corp., who came to 
the convention to sell them a stiff back 
bone against deflationist polices and 
made a resounding job of it. 


Pool Car Shipments 

New Competitive Weapon 
INDEPENDENT food manufacturers and 
wholesalers are looking for ways and 
means to combat the impending new 


competition from the Big 4 packers 
Unable to reduce production costs mate 
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rially, they are scrutinizing distribution 
expenses. 

The use of pool cars was one of the 
grievances of independent manufac- 
turers and distributors that was respon- 
sible for the government's forcing the 
consent degree. By this method packers 
were able to transport canned goods and 
other “unrelated products” to the vari- 
ous distributing centers at extremely low 
freight rates, thus securing distinct ad- 
vantages over their competitors. 

Now ten manufacturers of non-com- 
peting food products have formed the 
Chicago Food Manufacturers’ Pool Car 
Group, to transport goods at a fraction 
of the cost of less-than-carload freight. 
Some 300 pool cars have been shipped, 
at an average saving in freight of $173 
a car. Thus manufacturers are able to 
compete in distant territories where 
freight rates used to prohibit sales. For 
instance, goods in pool cars are shipped 


from Chicago to Boston at 56¢ per 
100; less-than-carload freight rate for a 
haul one-fifth the distance would be 
60¢. To some important centers weekly 
pool-car shipments are now made. Pool- 
ing of freight shipments is expected 
eventually to lead to use of unified dis- 
tributing outlets and sales personnel, 
thus effecting further important savings. 

Wholesale grocers are cooperating in- 
tensively with the National Association 
of Retail Grocers in order to improve 
independent competition and maintain 
at least the present ratio between in- 
dependent outlets and chains. 

A special film has been prepared for 
national distribution showing indepen- 
dent grocers what they must do and 
how, to meet chain competition. Inde- 
pendent manufacturers and wholesalers 
are teaching their salesmen so they can 
coach independent food stores in good 
merchandising. 


Swift to Handle Canned Goods 
At Once, But Not Libby Brands 


MODIFICATION of the packers’ consent 
decree is hardly a month old and an 
appeal by the government is still pos- 
sible, but the food industry as a whole 
evidently believes the ruling will stand. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby customers, 
remembering the close relationship be- 
tween that company and Swift & Co. 
prior to the decree, became so restless 
that Edward C. McDougall, president 
of Libby, issued a formal statement: 
“To set at rest rumors that are being 
circulated to the effect that Swift & Co. 
are soon to distribute our brands of 
products, formerly forbidden by the 
consent decree . . . we shall continue 
to distribute both Libby brands and 
Libby-controlled brands through present 
channels and not through Swift & Co. 
Should Swift & Co. decide to handle 
such products, we will not permit the 
use of Libby brands or Libby-controlled 
brands.” 

G. F. Swift said: “Swift & Co. now 
is working on plans to add complete 
lines of canned fruits and vegetables 
under the Swift brands. These will 
be distributed to the retail dealer 
through our existing branch houses and 
over existing car routes by our present 
force of salesmen . . . The fact that a 
salesman can sell a complete line rather 
than merely a line of meats means that 
savings can be effected on distributing 
costs. It is not possible at the present 
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time to announce a definite date for 
adding these lines, but it will be done 
without undue delay and as soon as 
details regarding labels can be worked 
out.” 

Reports current at the recent Na- 
tional Canners’ convention indicate this 
should be taken literally; that Swift & 
Co.'s re-entry into the field is imminent. 
Processing and canning equipment at 
some of the Swift plants already has 
been greatly augmented. 

Some canners believe Swift will ac- 
quire One or more important plants that 
can be had cheaply—distressed by heavy 
stocks on hand, unprofitable 1930 
operation. 

Prices on 1931 pack of various 
canned products are expected to be 
materially lower. It is predicted the 
packers will resume their former prac- 
tice of contracting for acreage at low 
prices early in the year, thus effecting 
lower price levels all along the line. 


The Third Generation 


Fades Out of the Picture 


WHEN the election of T. George Lee 
to the presidency of Armour & Co. 
brought the resignation of Vice-Presi- 
dent Philip D. Armour, 3rd, grandson 
of the founder, the last of the Armours 
left the executive office of the world’s 


T. Georce Ler 


The new president of Armour & 
Co., in the business 


30 years 


second largest meat packing concen 
closing over 60 years of family sen 
therein. 

The original Philip D. Armour 
operating with his brother Herman ( 
started Armour & Co. at Chicago 
1867. Sons and grandsons of 
founders entered the business unt 
around 1919, when executive contr 
of the company was almost exclusivel) 
in the hands of members of the house 
of Armour. 

The first break in the ranks came ir 
1923 with the election of F. 
White to the presidency. Over-shadow 
ing of the name of Armour has been 
particularly swift since 1927, when 
J. Odgen Armour died. Laurence Ar 
mour had already left the bridge | 
1926. A. Watson Armour followed 
it March, 1929, Lester Armour late in 
1930. 

Philip D. 3rd, 37, in the business 
since 1914, states that resigning !s 
greatest disappointment of my life 
The directors who elected T. George 
Lee to succeed F. Edson White, ac 
dentally killed Jan. 15, evidently pa 
small heed to sentiment. The only one 
who would be quoted said, The <« 
rectors were anxious to get the righ 


Edson 
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man so they decided to select a member 
of the operating staff. Frankly, we did 
not think Phil Armour had the neces- 
sary experience.” 

The man who got their vote is 52 
years old, joined the company in 1895 
as stenographer in the beef department, 
became head of that department a few 
vears later under the supervision of Mr. 
White, has given the directors reason 
for their confidence that his knowledge 
of the business, energy, and ability will 
be reflected in sales of the company. 

Swift & Co. also puts business before 
sentiment. Not so many years ago the 
executive management of that packing 
frm was in the hands of the Swift 
family. Today members of the clan still 
hold control of the board of directors 
on a 6 to 3 basis, G. F. Swift, son of the 
founder, is president and L. F. Swift, 
his brother, chairman of the board. But 
of the 8 vice-presidents in active charge 
of departmental operations only 2 are 
Swifts. The rest are chiefly men who 
have come up from the ranks and made 
their mark on the way up. 


New York Exchange Plans 


Canadian Wheat Pit 
THE New York Produce Exchange 


plans to open soon a wheat futures pit 
for trading in Canadian bonded wheat 
held in Buffalo. This market is to be 
free and open and trading unrestricted. 








Members of the exchange say that it 
will not be subject to any Canadian 
regulation or to any interference by 
the Federal Farm Board. As the situa- 
tion stands today, there is no market 
in the United States which reflects free 
and unrestricted trading in old crop 
wheat, due to the stabilization activities 
of the Farm Board in pegging the 
price of wheat on all principal Amer- 
ican exchanges 

Canadian wheat is the standard wheat 
of the world and is required by almost 
every European miller for his mix- 
tures. The annual wheat production 
of Canada runs from 350 to $50 mil- 
lion bushels; as the home requirements 
amount only to around 100 millions, 
there is an exportable surplus of 250- 
450 million bushels. This year’s wheat 
crop is estimated at 396 million bushels, 
the surplus at 253 millions. Canadian 
wheat production, therefore, is prima- 
rily upon an export basis and its price 
must always be in line with world 
prices. 

Large New York exporters are of 
the opinion that a Canadian wheat 
futures market in New York with 
Buffalo delivery would be very desir- 
able. At present, the large stocks 
carried in Buffalo really lack hedging 
facilities; to apply them against a 
hedge in Winnipeg would involve a 
prohibitive cost. This facility is what 
the Produce Exchange is expected to 


supply. 
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Seas FOR SALE 
The 26th annual National Motorboat Show at the Grand Central Palace, 
Vew York; 45 cruisers, 50 runabouts, many small boats and accessories 
were shown 
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Motor Boat Show Forecasts 
A Head Wind for 1931 


THE national Motor Boat Show, which 
closed in New York last Saturday, left 
builders and dealers with the conviction 
that, while the desire to own boats is 
as strong as ever, pocketbook conditions 
are such that the industry must fight 
during 1931 for every dollar of sales 
The show always has been the barometer 
of the industry. Builders shape their 
production plans on the demand there 
indicated. But faith in the 
has been shaken of late 
Last year’s show promised that 1930 
Indicated demand 


barometer 


would break records 


dissolved considerably when peopl 
realized that the business slump was to 
continue. By the same token, 1931 may 
be better than the 


conditions loosen with the spring thaw 


show indicated if 


Demand Heaviest at Top 

Demand for higher priced boats 
($10,000 and over) held up better than 
that for other classes. Persons buying 
lower-priced boats from small fortunes 
or from salary, were slower, morc 
cautious 

The show had its brighter spots. A 
manufacturer who brought out a new 
cabin boat under $5,000 sold 
against 17 for all last 
Reasons were a good buy, unusually at 
tractive interior, shrewd advertising 

One customer wandered in at a slack 
hour, fell in love with a $24,000 speed. 
cruiser, decided to buy. But alack! The 
concession was inhabited at the moment 
by a lone brass-polisher. Frantic search 
failed to discover the wandering sales- 
men, but the brass-polisher had gump 
tion enough to demand a $5,000 check 
to clinch the sale 


33. as 


classes year 


Talk of Dealers’ Show 


The show gave builders food for 
meditation. They have always lured 
buyers into the New York show, have 
tried to sell direct as much as possible, 
thereby short-circuiting dealer commis- 
sions. But why expect a distant buyer 
to make the trip to New York? Manu 
facturers and dealers should carry their 
merchandising to buyers. Belief was 
expressed that hereafter manufacturers 
might do better to cater less to direct 
sales, more to dealers and agents; that 
it might be made more nearly a dealers’ 
show. 

The industry started as a craft 
Builders are now “in business.” With 
larger capacity and a larger executive 
outlook the companies are going in for 
better selling methods. 
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Chains Win First Round 
In Kentucky Tax Fight 


TEMPORARY restraining orders, just 
granted in the U. S. District Courts 
of Kentucky, prevent the tax com- 
mission of that state from collecting 
from Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
and J. C. Penney & Co. under the 
Anti-Chain Tax Law passed by the 
last legislature, effective Feb. 1. 

Kroger with $12 millions sales in 
Kentucky during 1930 will not pay 
the assessed $113,000 until the court 
of last resort says that it must. Feb. 7 
has been set for the hearing. 

Meanwhile, 2 important local con- 
cerns with large sales volume have 
joined the national chains in their 
fight. Stewart Dry Goods Co. faces a 
tax of nearly $25,000 a year; Levey 
Bros. a levy of $5,400. Both have 
obtained restraining orders. 

Proceedings are watched with keen 
interest by executives of national 
chains, mindful of the fact that legis- 
lation similar to Kentucky's is being 
planned in several states (The Business 
Week, Dec. 31, 1930). 

In Wisconsin a bill has been intro- 
duced providing for 0.05% tax on 
gross sales of less than $100,000, then 
graduating upward to 1% on sales of 
over $1 million, those operating more 
than one store being compelled to total 


sales of all units. To gain support 
from smaller communities, the bill 
specifies that proceeds of the tax shall 
be divided, 15% to the state, 20% 
to the county, and 65% to the mu- 
nicipalities. 

Persistent efforts to increase tax 
revenues in North Carolina have te- 
sulted in a bill taxing all business with 
a gross income of over $10,000. 
Manufacturers are to pay 0.21%, banks 
0.30% of gross income, railroads and 
pipe lines 1%, telegraph, telephone, 
light and power companies 0.6%. 
Those not specifically mentioned pay 
0.3% of gross income. Receipts of $20 
millions are expected. 

Chain stores once more become the 
target in California. One bill intro- 
duced there outlaws an important chain 
sales weapon—the loss leader. Another 
provides for an annual tax of $50 for 
each unit over 5 controlled by one 
organization. 


Second Transcontinental 
Rides Into San Francisco 


Two transcontinental railroads 
have entry to the San Francisco Bay 
region for passenger traffic and a 


will 
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“Horse Cars Must Go!” 
When the Detroit Business Pioneers staged a pageant of street railway 
progress, “Old 73,” a horse car of the 90’s, led the parade. Both motor- 
man—or rather driver—and conductor were veterans of the whip and 
shovel days of the industry 


through route from the Pacific Nor} 
west to Southern California 
come a reality as a result of ¢ 
sion by the Interstate Commer 
mission this week favoring the 
Pacific’s plan for an all-rail 
the Golden Gate city. The 
was opposed by the Southerr 
The actual approach to Sar 
cisco will be over a 39-mil 
(construction cost, $5,770,000) 
built by the W. P. from Niles 
a $2-million bridge in lower Sa: 
cisco Bay to Redwood City. 
The Van Sweringen lines, 
tending from New York to Sa! 
City, will enter San Francisco t 
through an arrangement with tl 
ern Pacific. Commentators point 
that this should benefit the Miss: 
Pacific, a Van Sweringen-contr 
road, as the connection will feed 
with transcontinental business hither 
lacking because the W. P. reach 
Francisco only by car ferry. 


West 


Hills Brothers Co. Adds 
A Dismissal Wage 


Hitts BrotrHers Co., New York fo 
importers and packers, has added a 
other significant chapter to its | 


history of enlightened personne! mar 


Any company employ 
salaried, piece, or day worker—laid 
for lack of work after he has b 
with the company 6 or more month: 
can now count on g dismissal wag 
of one day’s salary for each month 

Payments will be figured on rate 
pay at time of dismissal and to 
employee is assured at least 1 w 
pay, with veterans due to receive 
substantial sums. While announ: 
1931 only, the plan is scheduled for 
adoption as a permanent 
policy. But, before making any 
offs under it, the company intends 
in the past, to make every effort 
substitute for dismissal work in som 
other department. 

Best known, perhaps, for its Dron 
dary Dates, Hills Brothers has been 
unusually successful leader in_ stabil 
izing operations and employment 
most spectacular achievement was t 
development of methods by which cat 
packing operations have been extendec 
from their normal 4-month period t 
cover the entire year. Indicating that 
the new dismissal wage plan may no 
be very active, the company states t 
during 1930 fluctuations in its payr 
were less than in any other of its ° 
years of existence. 
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Cueck UP ON YOUR 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS 


STUDY your condition in the light of Piedmont Carolinas opportunities; your 


conclusions may show you why new industries locate here so steadily, and 


why so many of them prosper after being established here. 


LABOR—Piedmont Carolinas labor 
supplies are drawn from a farming popu- 
lation three times as large as the industrially 
employed. There is a generation of proved 
craftsmanship and ability behind those now 
working in factories. 


RAW MATERIAL—At present the 
chief source of supply for many manufac- 
turers in many lines, Piedmont Carolinas 
offers well developed reserves of mineral 
forest and agricultural raw materials in 
apperently inexhaustible amounts. 


POWER—Based on nearness to the 
area of heaviest rainfall east of the extreme 
northerly portion of the Pacific coast, Pied- 
mont Carolinas enjoys an abundance of 
present andpotential hydro-electricpower. 


MARKETS—Within economical reach 
(600 miles) of over 66% of the nation’s 
total purchasing power, and with local con- 
sumption supplied in only three divisions 
of industry, Piedmont Carolinas offers a 
50% greater market availability than do the 
chief Atlantic seaport cities. 


CLIMATE—Piedmont Carolinas is 
situated on a high plateau and enjoys an 
invigorating, highland climate. No warmer 
in summer than the oldest, most highly in- 
dustrialized centers of the country, it has 
the marked advantage of 10 to 15% less 
humidity. Its winters are mild and temperate. 


LIVING CONDITIONS—Schools 


and roads of this section are famous through- 


out the country. The cities are all under 
the 100,000 mark, pleasantly built up and 
uncongested. The larger manufacturing 
plants are usually located outside the cor- 
porate limits of the towns. Their life and 
activities are chiefly devoted to their own 
churches, schools, stores and community 
centers. 


The untouched grandeurs of the Carolina 
mountains, with resorts conveniently attain- 
able over splendid concrete roads, are only 
an hour or two away. Coastal resorts are 
only a little farther, easily reachable in a 
morning s drive. World famous mid-winter 
golf resorts line the eastern boundary of 
the section. 


People everywhere ere neighborly, well 
disposed toward newcomers, and embody 
a broad-minded, cultured point of view that 
has dotted the countryside with colleges, 
both for men and for women, that are recog- 
nized in educational circles as of first rank. 


YOU WILL ENJOY LIFE in Piedmont 
Carolinas. Your business, if it can utilize 
the advantages of the section, will prosper 
here. Send for the book PIEDMONT CARO. 
LINAS, WHERE WEALTH AWAITS yOu. It 
contains definite, concrete facts you will 
want preliminary to a more comprehensive 
report. Sent on request to business execu- 
tives. Address, please, Industrial Dept., 
Room 411, Power Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
Your letter will receive prompt and cour- 
teous attention. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 





SOUTHERN PUBLIC U,ILITIES CO. AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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ANOTHER TRAFFIC REMEDY 
The Queensboro Bridge, cursed by all Long Island motorists, will shortly 
open another roadway. On this new top deck, “artificial ruts” cast into 
the pavement will prevent drivers’ getting out of line 


New York’s L. C. L. Freight 


Is Going on a Post-Office Basis 


APPLICATION of post-office methods to 
the vast disorder of I. c. |. freight han- 
dling will be tried out in New York's 
union Inland Terminal on which work 
has begun. Importance of the experi- 
ment is national. Manhattan's ship- 
ments and receipts are so huge as to be 
of vital interest to carriers; other cities 
watch the test for ideas they can adopt. 

The $16-million project embodies a 
logical theory: Regardless of where the 
letters are going, John Jones & Co., 
drops all its mail in one chute. If the 
concern has a post-office box, all letters 
congregate there. At no time do the 
employees of Jones & Co. interfere 
with post-office processes. 


Wasteful Operation 

It is just the opposite with less-than- 
carload freight. Jones & Co.'s trucks 
must go to a dozen widely separated 
points to ship to different cities. In 
picking up shipments incoming they 
must also visit widely scattered railway 
stations. Result: uneconomical truck 
loading, long waits with other trucks at 
stations, interference with the employ- 
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ees of railroads and those of other ship- 
pers, unconscionable aggravation of 
trafic snarls. 

Fifty-nine years ago the Columbia 
Terminal Co. of St. Louis, first looked 
into the post-office idea as applied 
co freight and saw that it was good. It 
has worked successfully in that city ever 
since. At certain stations shippers can 
drop I. c. |. freight and the terminal 
company distributes it to the various 
roads. Similarly, the company gathers 
at other stations incoming freight for 
clients. Receivers make one pick-up for 
goods from many railroads. 

But these stations are only sheds. 
Bush Terminal, in Brooklyn, carried the 
idea to a brilliant conclusion. It made 
possible shipment by rail, truck and 
water to and from a single point, and 
above that point it erected buildings 
wherein companies could manufacture 
or store goods. In all but the direct 
connection by rail and water, this is 
what the new Inland Freight Station will 
do for Manhattan. 

The Port of New York Authority 
(joint body formed by the states of 


New York and New Jersey 
tend port activities) worked out 
for the Inland Station and w 
it through the sales of bor 
credit must be given to the 
for joining the enterprise. 

The station will occupy 
bounded by 15th and 16th St; 
and 9th Avenues. Only the 
and street levels of the 15-st 
ing will be used for the thre: 
freight platforms. Carriers 
the basement; shippers and 
will use the street level. 


No Rate Increase 


Goods coming from the 
yards will be trucked to the st 
the expense of the railroads and 
down on the station platforn 
New York freight rate. 
ment platform the freight will ascen 
by automatic belts to the first floor w! 
all shipments for one concern will bx 
gathered at a single point. Outgoing 
shipments will be unloaded at the street 
level, will descend by chutes in the p! 
form in the basement, will there be 
tributed to trucks and trailers of 
different carriers. 

To aid in paying for the station, floor 
above the first will be rented for off 
and factories. In addition to havin, 
under the same roof the facilities of 
Inland Station, such tenants can brir 
trucks to their own floors, thereby redu 
ing handling to a single operation 

Besides providing delivery of freight 
to the station, the 11 carriers will pay 
about $750,000 rent for the first year 
Later rental will depend on earnings of 
the project. Construction must be fin 
ished by March 1, 1932. It is estimated 
that the station can handle one-third 
the I. c. L. freight for all of Manhatta 
south of 59th Street. If this one 
up to promises, two other stations 


From the bas« 


I Truck Replaces 5 


Present average truck load of | 
freight on New York streets ts 
pounds. If a truck could make 
single pick-up and delivery, it cou! 
loaded to its 4,000 pounds capacity 
Thus one truck could do the work 5 a: 
now doing. It is claimed that the s 
station could cut in half the number o! 
trucks engaged in I. c. I. freight 

Shipping is hampered now by lack o! 
Manhattan pier space. Operation of © 
3 stations could release one-third of ¢ 
piers now used by railroads. With store 
door delivery, it is estimated chat 
number of piers needed by the 
could be cut from the present 41 « 


ids 
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hove all else 


RIED in your manufacturin 
= ‘ .- find your 


overhead are figures which 


sible but watching this item closely 


from now on is essential, particu- 


would tell a most interesting story Handling Costs larly where actual production costs, 


if segregated. They are handling 

costs—the outlay for unloading raw materials, for mov- 

ing semi-finished products from machine to machine, 
5 


from department to department —the expense that 


probably could be reduced by introduction of a Math- 


ews Conveyer System. Checking back is almost impos- 





trimmed to a minimum, force the 
discovery of new points at which additional savings 
may be effected. Above all else, find your handling 
costs—then consider a Mathews Conveyer System 
designed to bring these costs to lower levels. Ask 
for a copy of the helpful Mathews Conveyer Catalog. 





Bearing and Roller Foundation for Mathews Belt Conveyer—A belt conveyer can 


only be efficient when carrying its load smoothly and evenly. Under the riding surface 


of Mathews Belt Conveyer are seamless steel rollers, set in the frame rails and turning 


on finely constructed ball bearings. Mathews Type 32A Bearing, pictured at the right, 


has eleven hardened steel balls which assure smooth conveying; a steel and felt 


washer labyrinth which keeps out dust and dirt; and the gearlock cone and axle 


which prevents turning of cone on axle. This bearing has a capacity of 150 pounds 


per roller and can be grease packed if desired. Such packing lasts for several years. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER SYSTEM 


Mathews Conveyer Company, 160 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Pa. .. . Birmingham . . . Boston . . . Buffalo . . . Charlotte . . . Chicago 
++ ~ Cleveland . . . Dallas . . . Denver . . . Detroit . . . Los Angeles . . . Milwaukee . . . Minneapolis . . . New Orleans . . . New York . . . 
Philadelphia . . . Pittsburgh . . . St. Louis . . . Sam Francisco . . . Seattle . . . Mathews Couveyer Company, Limited, Port Hope, Ontario 
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More and More Standardizing | 


Motor Industry’s 


1931 Plan 


Same Body Stampings Serve Many Cars, 


More Parts Made Interchangeable 


THE automobile industry is grimly de- 
termined to achieve net profits in 1931, 
despite lower prices. Standardization, 
mass production, the time-tried weapons 
of the industry, are being developed 
to a degree heretofore unapproached 
Standardization of body stampings has 
cut body costs substantially. At least 
3 producers offering more than one line 
of cars are mounting the same body 
shells on all cars, the difference in ap- 
pearance and value being achicved by 
variations in design of radiators, fend- 
ers, lamps, emblems, trim, upholstery, 
finish. (This is true of Hudson and 
Essex; Reo Royale and Flying Cloud; 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, and Oakland, and 
Dodge, Chrysler, and DeSoto 
sixes.) Colors are mostly blue and 
black, which can be applied more 
cheaply than the gayer colors popular 
the last year or two. Transmissions, in 
certain cases, have been standardized 


also 


(synchro-mesh device used on Oakland, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, and Cadillac) so 
that mass production brings lower man- 
ufacturing costs. Other parts also have 
been standardized. 

General Motors and others have made 
drastic changes, by consolidating de- 
partments, reducing selling and adminis- 
trative staffs. It is reported all General 
Motors’ cars will be designed by a cen- 
tralized engineering department at the 
proving grounds at Milford, Mich., in- 
stead of by the individual companies. 
This would mean tremendous savings in 
overhead expenses by sharply reducing 
the personnel of the engineering de- 
partments of divisional companies and 
further standardizing parts for various 
General Motors cars. 

Labor costs have declined through the 
further introduction of automatic and 
semi-automatic machine tools and other 
equipment, thus eliminating man power 


Wide World 


: AUTOMOBILE PIONEER 


Henry M. Leland, builder of the first Cadillacs and Lincolns, has lost 
none of his interest at 88, can still crank his 1-lung 1903 Cadillac 
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in some cases women have b. 
stituted for men to do work al 
assembly lines at half the m 
Materials going into manuf 
automobiles likewise are dow: 
steel, fabrics, castings, and ot! 
ucts can be contracted for at 
tially less than a year ago 


Local Banks Urged 
To Support Dealers 


APPARENTLY realizing that 
needed more than anything else 
about the revival of industry is | 
leadership, Robert O. Lord 

of the Guardian Detroit Bank 

the Detroit Union Guardian T; 
group of banks (Detroit and th: 


letter to the institution's corres; 
banks urging them to give loca 
mobile dealers financial aid 

Coming when the Detroit Aut 
bile Show was in full swing, tl 
gestion met with hearty respons 
automobile manufacturing executives 
who point out that the dealer survis 
the 1930 depression is a good merchant 
and deserves support from the bank 
interests of his community 

Automobile dealers have never | 
used to full support by the banks 
cancellable franchise injected too 
risk for the bankers to bear 

This past year, in some sections, ti 
have had to get along without 
banking facilities due to failure of 
banks. Especially was this noticeable 
the Kentucky-Tennessee region. In this 
emergency, the finance companies did 
great service. 

To aid dealers in obtaining better 
support from local banks was one ¢ 
purposes of the National Automobil 
Chamber of Commerce in advocating 
the industry's adoption of the policy of 
bringing out all new models in t 
two months of the year. 


Rear-Engined Cars 
Discussed by S.A.E. 
Two interesting glimpses of possibl 
future developments in automotiv« 
sign and air transport were offered 
the annual meeting of the Socicty 
Automotive Enginers at Detroit. In dis 
cussing body design, H. Ledyard Towle 
Campbell, Ewald Co., suggested th 
likelihood of motor vehicles with en 
gines mounted at the rear to permit 
better streamline effects. 

Unlike the reception given most rev- 
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Wide World 


Detroit IN ENGLAND 


The new Ford factory at Dagenham will be the largest in the world 
outside of the United States; 250,000 cars a year may roll off its assembl) 
line. Like other new Ford plants, it features water transport 


olutionary ideas, this created great in- 
terest; there are many automotive engi- 
neers who already look confidently for 
rear-engined cars and trucks in the not 
too distant future. They point out that 
this design will permit almost perfect 
streamlining of the vehicle, that other 
advantages equally, if not more, impor- 
tant can be obtained. Engines at the 
rear would relieve annoyance from en- 
gine noises, heat, and odors; would 
provide better weight distribution for 
maximum tractive effort regardless of 
body loads; would facilitate servicing; 
and would permit use of a true “unit 
power plant” installation. They see no 
great mechanical difficulties in adopting 
such a design. 


Buses May Lead 


Although no automobile company is 
visibly experimenting with rear engine 
mounting for passenger cars, Detroit 
comments indicate that there will be 
some so engaged soon. Meanwhile, 
there is a well founded report that, 
quite logically, rear-engine mounting 
will be introduced into this country 
within a few months in a new bus 
almost ready for production. By the 
use of engines at the center of the frame 
and under the front seat (Twin Coach, 
ACF, Autocar, and in electric vehicles) 
many bus and truck drivers have be- 
come accustomed to sitting at the very 
front of their vehicles with no hood 
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before them. So introduction of the 
rear-mounted engine should be some- 
what easier to promote in this field than 
in the passenger car field. 

Also of unusual interest was E. M. 
Armstrong’s discussion of his system of 
seadromes, by means of which he ex- 
pects to make transatlantic air transport 
commercially possible. After some 15 
years of development work Mr, Arm- 
strong believes he has achieved a prac- 
tical design for a seadrome and indi- 
cated that money is now available for 
launching construction of the first unit 
of the 8 which will be required to pro- 
vide a safe airway from New York to 
London. 

Essentially, the seadrome is a huge 
floating landing deck anchored to the 
bottom of the ocean and so constructed 
that it is affected relatively little by 
action of wind or waves. Hangars for 
airplanes, quarters for personnel, hotel 
accommodations, and all other necessi- 
ties of a stop-over point are planned 
The 8 seadromes would break the ocean 
trip into 400-mile jumps, short enough 
to permit carriage of heavy loads of 
mail, express, and passengers with 
ample fuel and supplies. Complete de- 
tails of avigation and communication 
systems, fabrication and erection of sea- 
dromes, supply services, and other prob- 
lems involved, appear to have been 
worked out by Mr. Armstrong and his 
associates. 





Ford Gets Fourth Finger 
In India’s Motor Pie 


WHEN the Ford Motor Co 
fourth Indian assembly plant 
cutta, on Feb. 1, it increas 
assembly capacity in India 
cars a year, emphasized Ford 
in the potentialities of India 
Ford’s first Indian branch 
plant was opened at Multan about 
ago. A second assembly is 
Madras, and the third, opened Jan 
is at Bombay. Cars are ship; 
the Ford of Canada 
down and are reassembled in th 
plants. Native labor is 
With the exception of a Gener 
Motors assembly plant at Bombay, ther 
are no other automobile assembly plant 
in India. At present Americans 
selling from 75% to 80% of all car 
purchased in India. United States aut 
mobile exports to India in 1929 total | 
10,722 units, valued at $6,361.00 
Canadian exports to India, the bulk of 
which are from American branch plants 
in Canada, totaled 7,826 units valued at 
$3,121,000. 


factory knocl 


widely used 





Ford’s Credit Company 
Rises Rapidly 
ON June 1, 1928, the Universal Credit 
Co., Ford-owned finance company, pur 
chased its first retail time sales contract 
from a Ford dealer in Detroit. Last 
December, it took up its one-millionth 
For six months of 1928, it did $14 
millions worth of business, with 
branches. In 1929, the first complete 
year of operation, its volume mounted 
to $227 millions, with 25 branches 
During the past year with 32 branc! 
Between 65% and 70% of Ford pur 
chasers pay for their transportation out 
of monthly income. In the 2} years ¢ 
operation, Universal Credit Co 
been able to make reductions in 1 
and to introduce a lower cost wholesa 
plan for dealers through growth in 
volume of business. The companys 4 
tivities have been extended to all part 
of the country, whether econom 
favorable or unfavorable 


The Light Plane Market 
May Aid Aviation 


THE air flivver, which can take 


good-sized lawn, appears to be 
proaching over the horizon as 4 bearer 


bad f) 
OH Ob 4 


mal 


of good tidings for the airplane 
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facturers. As the glider was the chief 
feature of the 1930 aeronautical market, 
the light plane, powered with engines 
of less than 50 horsepower, and selling 
for less than $1500, is expected to hold 
a prominent place in the sky this year. 

Air flivvers, authorities say, will be 
used almost exclusively for sport flying, 
personal use, and instruction. Aviation 
expects 500 to be produced this year 
Most of them will go to flying schools 
where the 200-hour requirement for the 
transport pilot license has created the 
need for inexpensive instruction and 
flying experience. Certain definite lim- 
itations in speed and capacity make 
them less suited for cross-country flying. 


Varket Overcrowded 


Of light planes, there are too many 
types, too many producers, for a market 
so distinctly limited. Three makers— 
the Heath Aircraft Corp., Aeronautical 
Corp. of America (Aeronca) and Amer- 
ican Eagle Aircraft Corp. (Eaglet)— 
built 187 of the 330 light planes pro- 
duced last year. The remaining 143 
units were made in 130 factories. 

Most of these last are orphans, with- 
out any prospects; a surprising number 
are seriously considered as ‘the coming 
air flivver” at their local airports. Many 
of them are competently and ingeniously 
made. If the light plane market devel- 
ops, perhaps 20 will survive. 


Requirements for Success 

The general requirements for success- 
ful design in this field are high per- 
formance with low power, ruggedness 
to withstand the stresses and strains of 
flying by beginners, and a simplicity of 
structure and fittings. The models pro- 
duced by the 4 leading manufacturers 
(Curtiss is now in the field) have cer- 
tain points of similarity. All have 
fuselages of welded steel, use wooden 
spar and rib construction, and are fabric 
covered. They use a gallon of gasoline 
every 25 miles, can hit 80 miles an 
hour and cruise at 70; land at 25 miles 
an hour in 150 feet. As for the general 
differences, the Curtiss Junior is a pusher 
while the rest are tractors. The Junior 
is also definitely a 2-cockpit, 2-passenger 
machine, the Heath definitely a single- 
seater, while the other two (Aeronca 
and Eaglet) are single-seaters with ar- 
rangements for a passenger. The 
Aeronca, with a gross weight of 700 
pounds, costs $1495; the American 
Eaglet, 606 Ibs., sells at $995 (extra 
passenger, $1,395). The Curtiss Junior, 
weighing 900 Ibs., cost $1490. The 
Heath, with gross weight of 580 Ibs., 
sells at $975. 
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Machine Tool Users Report 
48% of Equipment 10 Years Old 


Survey Showing 4% More Obsolescence Than in 1925 


Pictures Industry’s ““Modernization Market” 


A HUGE market for machine tools is in- 
dicated by a survey of the metal-work- 
ing plants of the country just completed 
which discloses that 48% of the ma- 
chine equipment of these plants is ob- 
solete; is over 10 years old; could 
profitably be replaced by the greatly 
improved designs developed during the 
last decade. 

Of unusual interest, 
more aggressive sales policies followed 
by most machine tool builders during 
recent years, is the fact that this latest 
survey, conducted by the American Ma- 
chinist, shows 4% more obsolete equip- 
ment than was in use in 1925 when a 
similar survey was made by the same 
authority. Just what this relative loss 
of position signifies is uncertain; evi- 


in view of the 


dently, the ultimate in machin 
selling effort has not yet been 

The distribution of obsolet< 
ment among the various indus 
significant. The most modernly 
industry, according to the survey, is tha 
manufacturing aircraft and . 
parts, but this industry was in its jn 
fancy 10 years ago. Of those wi 
have been in operation for several ¢ 
cades, the motor vehicle industry 
the motor vehicle body and parts indus 
try are the most modern, with only 28° 
and 23% obsolete equipment, respec. 
tively. 

At the other end of the scale 2 wic 
divergent industries—tailroad reps 
shops and calculating and office « 
ment—stand together, each with 7 





Textile Machinery and Parts 
| Hydraulic Mining and Oil Well 
| Agricultural Machinery 


Non-Ferrous Meta! Products 
Motor Vehicle Bodies and Parts 

Aircraft and Parts 

Engines and Waterwheels 

| Electrical Equipment 
Foundries 

Paper and Printing 

Wood-Working Machinery 


Food Machinery 
Construction Equipment 


AVERAGE | 





"Iron and Steel Products (other than machinery) 
Railroad Repair Shops and Car Builders 
Motor Vehicles(trucks, trailers and passenger cars) 

Pumps,Fans and Compressors 


Calculating Machines,Cash nee ores: 


| Conveying and Transmission 
| Job Shops and Misc. Machinery 


Percent of Machines Installed 
Prior to 1920 920-1929 








WHERE THE OLD MACHINERY 


Distribution of obsolete equipment—10 years old or more—among 


meta 


working industries. Our newest industry—aviation—leads the processio! 
railroad repair shops and calculating and office machinery share 


booby prize for having the greatest proportion of ancient, prewar ! 


na 


chinery in their plants 
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Be sure your clocks are 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


& Telechron motored 
... not merely electric 











mENERAL ELECTRIC Commercial Clocks were created to 


(, 


ra = 
Today, more than ever,“ minutes count”. . . delays are unpardon- 





meet the demand of modern business. 


able... exactness is a requisite of success. 


General Electric Clocks fill all the specifications for the proper 
regulation of business and industrial routine. 


They are accurate as the electrical impulses which operate them. 
They are dependable. They are silent. They soon pay for themselves 
in rental savings. They have no springs nor pendulum, nothing to 
get out of order, and never have to be wound, oiled, or otherwise 
looked after. 

All General Electric Clocks are powered with the well-known Tele- 


chron motor... synchronized with the master clock at the power 
station... that is regulated by comparison with Radio Time Signals 


from the U.S. Na- of large offices, factories, 
val Observatory Special Features halls or auditoriums, 
” W h » 1. 6 pee ents ba ~ en- 
ioe t . dicate: 
in Washington. of the clock to be set without [| ‘There are smaller mod- 
the ov 
The Commercial the clock from the wall. els of General Electric 
2. Improved dial and hands, at- 7 - 
models have large rete mappessanceandvery HB Clocks in a variety of 
bold figures... cay aged ac. Chote unusually attractive de- 
big, business-like ff 4. Avtrective cares, particularly signs for executives’ 
des for commercial use. 7 
hands . . . easy to The finishes of these clocks desks... and for home 
f a well with all sur- 
round ings. : 
see from any part a... use. 


practically all requirements. 
6. Convenient bangers end wall 
brackets. 





[oo ere neeeeseeseusesesesseesesen 
General Electric Company : 
Section T-232, Merchandise Dept.. : 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ; 
Please send at once full information and com- $ 
plete range of prices for your Commercial! Clocks : 
‘ 

' 

' 

' 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
CLOCK 


Scesverceceesssoossocosssssosesed Join us in the General Electric Hour every Saturday at 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, over a nation-wide NBC network 
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imerican Machinist 


GeoGRAPHICAL DistripuTION OF OpsoLeTE Metat WorkiInG MACHINERY 
Bold face figures indicate proportion of equipment in use which is 10 
years old or more; light face numerals indicate the proportion of the 
country’s total metal-working machinery in each region. Despite energetic 
efforts at modernization within recent years, New England remains least 
well prepared to meet modern competition. Our newest industrial region 

the Pacific Coast states—is most modernly equipped. The wide “open” 
spaces on the map are chiefly agricultural, have few industries, were not 


included in the “American Machinist” survey 


of its equipment obsolete. Of the 20 
industries included in the survey, 11 
have less than average obsolescence, 9 
have more. 

While direct comparisons are not al- 
ways possible, the changes in the status 
of obsolete equipment since the 1925 
survey are particularly interesting. The 
textile equipment industry has advanced 
in modernization but has not even held 
its own during the past 5 years; in 1930 
it had 6% more 10-year-old equipment 
than in 1925. Railroad repair shops 
have 8% more than in 1925. There 
is 5% more obsolete machinery in the 
electrical equipment industry than there 
was in 1925. Motor vehicle manufac- 
turers have added to their 1925 
proportion of old equipment while body 
and part builders have reduced their 
quota by 6%. Manufacturers of en- 
gines and waterwheels and makers of 
calculating and office equipment appa- 
rently have virtually stood still during 
the past 5 years. In the former indus- 
try, obsolete equipment has jumped 
from 299% in 1925 to 51% in 1930; 
in the latter, the increase has been 
equally drastic, from 34% to 73%. 


3% 


High East, Low West 

Geographical distribution of machine 
tool equipment and of obsolete items 
suggests locations for the industrial bat- 
tles of the immediate future. Despite 
energetic efforts towards modernization 


within recent years, New England still 
is the least well-prepared for modern 
competition in metal products. Its 63% 
obsolete equipment forms the rearguard 
for the procession which has the newest 
industrial region—the Pacific Coast—at 
its head with only 37% of its machinery 
10 years old. 


The striking concentration 
try in New York, Pennsylva; 
the Great Lakes states is show: 
fact that in this region is fou 
of the country’s metal-working 
ment. The average age of 
in these states is slightly below ¢ 
age for the country. 


Real Estate Clinics 
Offer Expert Advice 


A PLANNING consultation ser 
rental apartment buildings 
which a prospective owner can 
expert advice on how to 
maximum income from his 

one of two new services offered by + 
National Association of Real Festa 
Boards. 

A clinic in which experienced prop 
erty managers will tackle problems 
fronting “distressed” buildings n 
rehabilitation or modernization 
them into successful competition wit 
their neighbors is the second. This 
expected to be of particular va 
banks and trust companies managin 
estates and foreclosed properties, as w 
as to finance companies, investn 
trusts, imsurance companies, and synd 
cates anxious to get buildings in wt 
they are interested on a profit-making 
basis. 

These services will be available t 
public when applications are mac 
endorsed by members of the association 


pro ] 


Building Prospects Brighten 
Under Light of Surveys 


EVIDENCE is accumulating to indicate 
that during 1931 construction activities 
will be at least as good as, probably 
somewhat better than, in 1930. The 
Copper & Brass Research Association 
estimates that 1931 building construc- 
tion, exclusive of public works, will 
total $4.6 billions compared with the 
estimated $4.5 billions for 1930. Of 
this total the association expects about 
$1.7 billions to be devoted to new 
housing to take care of increasing 
population; $750 millions to go into 
replacement and major repairs; total 
non-residential construction will cost 
about $2.2 billions. 

The George A. Fuller Co. completed 
during 1930 construction work totaling 
over $39 millions; signed contracts for 
nearly $22 millions in new work; 


had $33 millions unfinished business 
on its books on Jan. 1, 1931. Bet 
ter business during the final quarter 
of 1930 and the fact that December 
was the largest month in the history 
of the company convinces it that ti 
downward trend in construction | 

flattened out and will start 
during 1931. 

A survey of dealers by Universa 
Atlas Cement Co. indicates that nearly 
every state will share in 
large-scale highway construction work 
during 1931 and that a decided gain 
in residential construction is anticipated 

A Treasury Department report on 
the status of the $18-million publi 
construction program in 8 North- and 
Central-Western states shows that con 
tracts have been let for jobs totaling 


upward 
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neatly $3 millions; that other work | 
is in various stages of preliminary work 
and will become available for actual | 
employment during the early part of | 
the year. 

Two model housing projects involv- 
ing $2 millions of construction have 
been announced for immediate action 
in New York. 





Seven States Study 
Unemployment Insurance 


BUSINESS watched with intense interest 
the recent conference at Albany where 
Governor Roosevelt gathered together 
the governors of 7 Eastern industrial 
states to discuss possible joint action 
for dealing with the next economic 
emergency, when, as, and if. 

Three major projects resulted: (1) 
A study of labor and corporation laws 
will be made with a view to obtaining 
more uniformity in regulatory activities 
among the several states; (2) a central, 
cooperative bureau for the exchange 
of unemployment information will be 
set up—to be handled temporarily, at | 
least, by the Yale Institute of Human | 
Relations; (3) the 7 states are to com- 
bine in making a thorough study of 
the possibilities of applying unemploy- 
ment reserves or insurance to American 
industry. 

The 7 states represented—New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts— 
with only 5% of the country’s total 
area contain 32% of its total popula- 
tion and 499% of the wage earners; 
they pay 42% of all income taxes and 
receive 52% of all wages. Group action 
on such a scale would have a tremen- 
dous effect upon the entire country. 

Professor William Leiserson, Antioch 
College, pointed out to the conference 
that unemployment insurance would be 
simply an extension of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance already in effect 
in most states. He maintained that 
employers ate no more justified in 
turning employees on the street to be 
cared for by the Red Cross or by public 
charity than they would be in doing 
the analogous thing with their ma- 
chinery when work was slack. Professor 
Paul Douglas, University of Chicago, 
asserted that mandatory legislation was 
the only way to extend unemployment 
benefits to any considerable number. 

As the result of a survey made at 
Governor Roosevelt's suggestion by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., James 
D. Craig, an actuary, said the study 





disclosed that seasonal unemployment 
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NEW 
DISCOVERIES 
IN 
LIGHT RAYS 


° of “selective 


Presenting the story 


irradiation” 











~a new development in foods 


This scientific discovery was made in the Basic Science 
Research Laboratory of the University of Cincinnati. Its 
utilization by the public in food and other products will 
be made possible through an alliance between General 
Foods Corporation and the University of Cincinnati, to be 
known as General Development Laboratories, Inc. 

Applications of the new discovery indicate far-reaching 
effects in the food industry. It can be used to add Vitamin 
D in definitely controllable quantities to many food and 
pharmaceutical products. It can be used for sterilization in 
the prevention of food spoilage. Organisms causing fer- 
mentation, yeast moulds and similar foes to preservation of 
foods yield to the new light treatment methods. 

The detailed story of “selective irradiation” — its dis- 
covery, its application, its possibilities—is told in a booklet 
just published, “New Discoveries in Light Rays.” We 
believe this booklet will be of interest not only to the food 
industry, but also to the public generally. It will be sent 


to any interested person free upon request. 


Write to Gener al Foods Corporation 


DEPARTMENT 2-A 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

Maxwell House Coffee and Tea, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Corto, Past’s 

Bran Flakes, Whole Bran, Minute Tapioca, Instant Postum, Hellmann's 

Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin 

Baker's Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, Grape Nuts, Sanka Coffer, 

Swans Down Cake Flour, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, La Prance, Satina, 
Diamond Crystal Salt, Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 




















High Pressure 


High Priced 





Firing an engine at forced 
draft takes fuel. 
market means applying high 


Forcing a 


priced high pressure. Profits 
cannot stand the burden of 


abnormal sales and advertising 


effort. 
NATURAL markets are dis- 


covered not “created.” Finding 
and measuring a natural market 
is only one phase programed in 
a B K W General Survey. 
May we describe its application 
to your business? An interview 
with a B K W representative 
entails no obligation, yet from 
it may develop a new profit- 


building program. 





BIGELOW, 
KENT, WILLARD | 
AND CO., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
and Accountants— 
Merchandising 
Counselors 
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Quick LuncH 


{t the Albany conference for unemployment relie{ are Governors | 
of New Jersey, Roosevelt of New York (seated). Standing, are Go 
Case of Rhode Island, Ely of Massachusetts and Cross of Conn 


could be placed on an actuarial basis 
but that experimentation 
be required for technological unem 


more would 
ployment 

Active 
will start soon with another conference 


work on the insurance survey 


of the governors to be called at New 


York. The will 
serves Of imsurance as a prevent 
or relief for unemployment 
treat particularly of Americar 
European experience with vari 

of plans and possible variations \ 
might be adopted by individual 


survey examir 


7 Millions Unemployed Dee. | 


Metropolitan Survey Indicates 


By somewhat obvious statistical leger- 
demain, government statisticians have 
discovered that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance unemployment survey, indi 
cating that 24% of the country’s 29 
million wage earners are unemployed, 
really proves that only 4.5 to 5 millions 

about 10°07¢—of the 46 millions nor- 
mally gainfully employed are jobless. 

Simple arithmetic gives a different 
answer. At the suggestion of Colonel 
Woods, the Metropolitan undertook an 
group 
It obtained 

families, 


unemployment survey of _ its 
policy holders in 46 cities 

information from 214,000 
356,000 gainfully employed workers 

apparently a fair sampling job. It 
found 23.8% of these workers without 
jobs and 21.3% working part time. 
Deducting 3 million agricultural work- 
ers and 13 million self-employed there 
are 29 million wage earners. Applying 
percentages obtained by the sampling, 
one finds that in early December, 7 mil- 


|lions were unemployed. 


After considerable delay the report 
was published this week with an un- 


usual amount of apology for its 
pleteness, its exaggeration of 
ployment, its general lack of val 
President Ecker, of Metropolitan, 
so far as to say that unemployment 
supposed to be higher among its pol 
holders than elsewhere. 

It seems quite unlikely that the sur 
vey would ever have been made 
not its sponsors believed it would pro 
vide a fair and adequate samp! 
country-wide unemployment conditions 
That their opinion has app 
changed need not necessarily 
its value for the rest of us 

Excluding agricultural communit 
the belief that unemployment is greater 
in the 46 large cities covered 
survey than in smaller industrial 
ters appears unjustified. Large 
have greater resources to provide emer 
gency jobs. When the small 
industry lays off men, there 1s 
they can do but loaf or leave 

Again, there is no evidence that 
employment among office workers 
domestic help, service trades, and others 


arent 
destro} 


town 5 
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is any less, relatively, than among fac-| 
tory workers. 

In view of the great range of indus- 
tries and businesses which are included 
among group policy holders of Metro- 
politan there seems no adequate rea- 
son to discount the company’s survey. | 


Specific Things Done | 
By Specific Industries 
INFORMATION received by Colonel 
Woods from trade associations indi- 
-ates the extent to which specific in- 
dustries are exerting efforts to maintain 
employment. The Writing Paper 
Manufacturers Association reports that | 
production is 80% of normal; that | 
there has been no reduction in skilled | 
help The Laundry Owners Association 
sees little unemployment in its industry. | 
The National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation notes that by reducing hours | 
§ work crushers are prolonging em- | 
ployment in this highly seasonal in- 
lustry more than in normal years 

The National Restaurant Association 
finds restaurant proprietors making con- 
certed efforts to provide additional em- 
ployment by pushing construction work 
and stimulating business by lower prices 
ind better service. No unemployment 
exists in the tobacco industry according 
to the Tobacco Association of the 
United States, although, as in normal 
years, some seasonal lay-offs are ex- 
pected in the spring. 

Copper companies are taking care of 
laborers and their families despite con- | 
ditions prevailing in that industry, says 
the Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion. In Montana, they have kept 
14,000 miners on the payroll under cir- | 
cumstances which, in the past, would | 
have left thousands idle. Mines in the | 
Butte territory are employing a rotating, | 
part-time system which provides all 
regular workers with about 609% full- 
time work. No natural vacancies are 
filled, no outsiders are given jobs. 

Minnesota farmers will not let the| 
unemployed of their state starve. A 
recent meeting of the state Farm Board 
Federation approved a plan to provide 
bed and board for needy unemployed in 
return for winter chore work. 






Our Error 


Ouver H. P. La Farce, who retired | 


from business to paint, was the vice- 
president, not the president, of the 
Irving Investors Management Co. The 
president is the able Edgar L. Smith. 
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Distinction always carries its mark of recognition. 
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STAMPINGS 
SAVE 


| Machinery and Management Help 
| Big Farmers to Cut Costs 


| Large-scale Operators Profit by Cheaper Tools 
But Some Lost on Low Yield in 1930 


IN 1930, a cost-cutting year, big-scale 
agriculture cut costs, too. So concludes 
The Business Week after studying re- 
ports from 68 large farmers and farm 
managers whose total operations exceed 
a million acres. The first report of this 
/survey was published last week. 

In agriculture as elsewhere, better 
|machinery and better management are 
|the main cost-cutting weapons. In 
| some places reduced wages were a fac- 
itor, though most reductions did not 
occur soon enough to affect much the 
cost of last year’s crop. Howard T. 
Greene, manager of the big Brook Hill 
certified milk farm in Wisconsin, sees 
still lower costs ahead: ‘‘Cost of raising 
‘crops is being lowered by machinery. 
Positive accuracy to speed | {py 1931, with lowered labor costs, it 
assembly should go decidedly down.” 

“a Reductions of 5%, 10%, and 15% 
Breakage eliminated ‘are generally cited. A. G. Thurman, 
‘of Collins Farms Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, a 25,000-acre grain enterprise 


Less machining 


Rejections minimized 


Lighter weight saves freight 


“ . « 


em progressive manufacturers 
are re-designing for tomorrow’s pro- 
duction problems.One manufacturer 
after another, in turning from cast- 
ings to more economical, more effi- 
cient stampings, has brought his 
problems to the pressed metal 
manufacturing division of the 
American Pulley Company. 


Here he has found the expert assist- 
ance of a designing and engineering 
department with thirty years of 
experience. Here he has found a 
modern seven and one-half acre 
plant equipped with over 100 power 
and hydraulic presses for the manu- 
facture of the most difficult metal 
shapes—deep drawing, flanging, em- 
bossing— from either light or heavy 
gauge sheets. 


Avail yourself of this same service. 
Send your blue prints for quotations 
or ask for a representative to call. 


Pressed Metal Manufacturing Division 


AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
4200 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


noted for the high caliber of 
agement, reports the biggest + 
“Cost of producing crops, mair 
wheat, flax, and oats, has 
about 25% this year under last 
costs.” Like Mr. Greene, | 
“I believe it will be possibl 
a considerable saving in 193 
1930 costs.” (For one thing 
going to be cheap.) 

Cost reductions were 
in 1930, however. In agricultur: 
industry, reduced output means hig 
unit cost. Yield is the big cost factor 
for any given season. 1930 was a j 
of spotty yields. In some of the d 
areas, unit cost shot way up 

Farm machinery did 
noticeably in price in 1930, nor 
reductions for 1931 promised. Tax 
continue burdensome 

Farm operators in areas where w! 
is a major crop were asked for spx 
cost and selling price figures 


not 


not 


} 


W. K. Kellogg, Chicago cereal manufacturer, has a horse ran 
Pomona, California. Here, he and his son John inspect “Jadaan, on: 
the world’s most valuable Arab stallions 
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Kansas operators gave the following 
costs: 90¢, GO¢, SOG, 35¢. The lowest 
is from Wheat Farming Co., 70,000 
acres, largest of the several big cor- 
soration farms in Kansas. The 50¢ | 
“a is from an operator of 17 scattered 
farms totaling 17,280 acres. Only the 
"0¢ producer, 880 acres, sold below cost. 
Cost figures given by Montana wheat 
farmers: 75¢-80¢, 65¢, 48¢, 35¢-S0¢ 
Most of them sold for a little more. 
the man who gave the 75¢-80¢ figure 
a that in 1928, when yield was 


, better. he raised wheat for 38¢ 





Vust Cut Corners 

|. W. Schnitzler, a Montanan oper 
ating 15,000 acres, states: “The cos‘ 
of raising a bushel of wheat on my 
holdings varies each year, depending 
on yield, price of gasoline, etc. One 
thing is certain—the small operator 
will go broke at these prices and the 
large operator will have to cut corners 


or he will, too 

“No profit this year,” Mr, Schnitzler 
adds, “but for 16 years, save one, ] 
have netted substantial returns.” 

This willingness to take a long- 
range view of things is typical. One of 
agriculture’s elements of strength is 
that it does less one-year thinking than 
business. Note the following answers 
to questions about 1930 profits, if any: 

“No profits. Glad to come out even 
over a period of years.” (Minnesota, 
3,000 acres.) 

‘Three per cent on pre-boom valua- 
tion—12 years’ results.” (North Da- 
kota, 6,500 acres.) 

“Not less than 10% average for the 
past 5 years.” (Kansas, 17,000 acres.) 

“Our profits for 10 years have been 
very little. Not a single one of our 
14 farms is paying interest on its 
value.” (Indiana, 5,300 acres.) 

“Over 13 years able to pay manage- 
ment salaries, taxes, small depreciation 
charge, very little interest on invest. 
ment.” (North Dakota, 12,000 acres.) 


Hit by Drought 

“Due to drought this year all of our 
8 farms will show a loss. Under normal 
conditions net returns have been only 
fair for the past 10 years.” (Ohio, 
4,960 acres.) 

“As yet we are not in a position to 
make a statement regarding profits. 
The 5 years past have been mainly de- 
velopment years.” (Montana, 17,200 
acres. ) 

Only a few of the 68 big farmers 
report earning as much as 6% in 1930. 
Most of them lost money, broke even, 
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‘use — forms — records 


> ge -correspondence. 

outstanding quality. 

Thin — not Flimsy. 

Light — not too light 
to be useful. That 
__ rugged - durable - high’ 
rag content that gives 
them versatility. 
The standard for many 
of the largest users. 
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ESLEECK MANUFACTURING COMPANY + + + TURNERS FALLS, MASS 











Photostats or Reprints 


of articles which have appeared in The Business 
Week are supplied at nominal cost—photostats 
when only a few copies are needed and reprints 
when 100 or more are required. 





Inquiries may be addressed to 
The Editorial Department 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 





or failed to earn interest on investment. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


The gist of the significant 
abroad — 
gathered by a corps of resi- 


business news 
dent correspondents and 
flashed to New York—ap- 
pears as a regular feature 
of the Week 
under the heading 


Business 


“SWIFT SURVEY OF 
BUSINESS ABROAD.” 


In this issue... 


; see pages 31-35. 





CuBA inaugurated last May a new 
tariff schedule which seriously menaced 
farm imports from the United States. 
Duty increases, which ranged from 50% 
to 300%, hit hard at farmers who had 
meat and dairy products to sell. Nearly 
$30 millions of annual export sales 
were jeopardized. 

Now Cuba is considering an “Emer- 
gency Economic Bill” which, if passed 
(and it probably will be passed, for the 
House has accepted Senate amendments, 
and President Machado may sign it 
this week) will boost the government 
revenue by imposing a long list of in- 
ternal taxes and an emergency increase 
in tariff on certain items. 

As the bill now stands, increased 
duties which will especially affect Amer- 
ican products include a tax of $1.13 
a hundredweight on crude petroleum, 
88¢ on gasoline—plus present custom 
duties. Industrial alcohol will be taxed 
80¢ a liter in addition to present 
customs. 

Radios may be hit more indirectly. 
The new bill would raise the annual 
tax on broadcasting stations from $50 
to $150, on receiving sets from $1 to 
$3, depending on the number of tubes. 


Luxuries Taxed 

Luxuries—including, in a long list 
of items, automobiles, leathers, pianos, 
|motor boats—will be subject to a 10% 
import tax. Coal coming from outside 
be country would be taxed 50¢ a ton. 

The ubiquitous sales tax of 14% is 
| replaced in the new bill by a 74% ad 
valorem tax plus customs duties on all 
imported merchandise. 

Cuba is in a desperate situation. In 
the palmy days previous to 1921 Cuba 
sold as much as $375 millions to the 
United States, mostly in sugar. Total 
sales in 1929 scarcely reached $208 mil- 
lions. Government revenues have fallen 
off proportionately. Customs returns 
have declined steadily despite increases 
}in rates. Railway earnings are down. 
|The new 700-mile highway has cost 
|mearly $100 millions. 
| With the decline in prosperity, Amer- 
ican sales to Cuba have declined from 
a total of $200 millions in 1924 to $128 
millions in 1929, to only $83 millions 
in the first 10 months of 1930, Gaso- 
line is one of the few exports to Cuba 
which showed a rise from 553,189 bbl. 
in the first 11 months of 1929 to 1,068,- 





Having Hit Our Farmers, 
Cuba Aims at Our Industries 


850 in the same period last year 

new tax dampens the enthusiasm 

porters who were anticipating inc: 
automobile sales and larger 


consumption with the completion 


the new highway. Further, th 
would authorize the president to s 
not more than $3 millions a ye 
the construction of new roads 


Argentina Clamps Dutie 
On Fruits and Eggs 


WITHIN a week Argentina is stril 


The 


of 


} 


. 


KINng 


a fresh blow at the importation 


United States food products. On Fi 


bh 


fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, and fres 
fish, refrigerated or otherwise preser\ 
and now entering the country duty-fre 


go on the duty list. The rate has 

set at 32% of delivered value 
This is not the only increase 

Jan. 13, the same duty was place 


trucks pulling 18 times their 


beet 


On 


OW! 


weight and previously admitted duty 


free as tractors. 


And April 1 will bring a decree t! 


all eggs imported thereafter mus 
stamped “Importado Conservado.” 
porters say this closes the Arger 


t b 
Ex 


tir 


market to them since the cost of ind 
vidual stamping will be prohibitive 
Argentina has imported annually 3 mi 
lion dozen eggs from the United States 


Argentina has expanded rapid! 
a market for American fruit. 


y 


Virginia 


and Maryland apples, in particular 


have found a ready market in Bu 
Aires. Apple exports to Buenos / 
annually have totaled nearly $2 


enos 


Aires 


lions, of a $3-million business in fruits 


Pears, prunes, raisins, berries 
canned vegetables made up the 


of the balance. 


Germany Opposes But 


na 
alia 


bulk 


Grants Subsidies to Industry 


BERLIN (By Cable)—Industrial 
silies are the order of the day d 


their theoretical condemnation by 


b 
SUL 
spit 


+} 
ul 


government, industrial associations, an 


labor. 
Outstanding development is 


th 


credit for the Mansfeld Co., Germany s 


only copper mining company, whic! 


il 


1 has 


just been granted a fresh 2-year subsid) 


of $3,200,000. Production costs at t 
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Mansfeld mines—15¢ a pound—are 
| to be the highest in the world 
od there is no early prospect of work. | 
ag the copper profitably. Since the | 
nines supply only 10% of Germany's 
requirements, it is obvious the subsidy | 
; merely an alternative to payment of | 
the unemployment dole and other social | 
charges to 12,000 miners and their | 
families at a rate of $6 millions yearly 
Strangely enough, the appropriation | 
subsidy passed the budget committee of | 
the Reichstag by a unanimous vote. | 
Prolongation of subsidies to the Sieger- | 
land iron mines was also approved. 
The scheme for subsidizing the ship- 
building industry is reviving in a new | 
and disguised form. Deschimag, im- 
portant Bremen shipbuilding yard, is | 
reported about to conclude an agree- | 
ment with the state of Bremen for the 
payment indirectly of a wage subsidy 
from local funds and also from federal 
appropriations for so-called productive 
unemployment relief. Thus the Dietrich 
plan of wage subsidies, though unani- 
mously rejected by business and public 
opinion, is being applied individually, 
The federal-owned Company for 





object of financing relief works, is re- 
ported to be negotiating a credit with 
Schroeder Bank of London. Justified 
fears are now expressed in Berlin that 
the spending, even indirectly, of public 
relief funds on subsidies for German 
shipyards is bound to arouse ill-feeling 
in Great Britain which will prevent any 
further German credit operations on 
the London market. 


Rotterdam for Tonnage; 
Hamburg for Ships 


EUROPEAN News Bureau—German, 
Dutch, and Belgian shippers have 
ceased to speculate on what 1930 did to 
commercial shipping in the 3 leading 
Continental ports—Rotterdam, Ham- 
burg, and Antwerp. Official figures have 
deen released, show that only Rotter- 
dam gained in net registered tonnage 
during the year, that Hamburg was still 
port of entry for the largest number of 
Statistics released in Amster 
dam are interesting: 


vessels 





1930 

Ship Tonnage 

Rotterdam 12,409 21,413,000 
Hamburg 16,857 20,341,000 
Antwerp 11,002 19,941,000 
Rotterdam 12,635 21,316,000 
Hamburg 17,249 21,252,000 
Antwerp 11,582 20,678,000 
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THE THREE Ps OF FOOD 


Public Works, recently formed with wn A N D D R U G M A N U FAC T U R E 








Clean Filtered Air for Home or Office 


The American Alnus fits an 


tilates the room 
eria from air that enters. Hel 
diseases. 


sufferers. 


emoves 


Prevents 





window. Ven- 


ust 


pollen and 
ps hay fever 


® PRODUCTION, PACKAGING AND PURITY 


The Emerson Drug Company, makers of Bromo 
Seltzer, have solved the problem of producing a 
drug product in quantity, producing it in absolute 
cleanliness and delivering it in that condition & 
the consumer. Rigid tests and analyses assure in 
itial purity of ingredients. Careful control of air 
in all departments assures the maintenance of purity 

In the product drying ovens into which about 
7200 cubic feet of air are drawn each minute, Amer 
ican Air Filters remove all dust from the air as it 
enters. In the bortle drying ovens, American Air 
Fijters also clean the air, thereby assuring the carry 
ing through of cleanliness to the consumer. 

The use of American Air Filters by leading food 
and drug manufacturers, whose requirements are 
so rigid, is assurance to all manufacturers of the ef 
ficiency of these filters for all purposes—for gen 
eral ventilation, for protection of machinery, for 
manufacturing processes. Send for free literature 
Tell use in which particularly interested. No obli- 
gation. AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, 
Incorporated, General Offices, 165 Central Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Factories, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Bradford, Pennsylvania 
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Behind these windows... 


Little America 


OT in the uninhabited Antarctic, but 

in the center of the largest city in 
the world stands this Little America . . 
a Manhattan skyscraper. 


This skyscraper helps you to visualize 
your problem of mass distribution. It 
holds a fair sample of that greatest mass 
market, the people of the United States. 
For in it are users of every form of mer- 
chandise made. 


The twelve thousand men and women 
who work here are consumers of a great 
variety of articles. The companies for 
whom they work control the purchase of 
more than a billion dollars worth of prod- 
ucts annually. 


You have prospects in this Little Amer- 
ica. But wouldn’t it be difficult to find out 
just who they are and just where they are 
in this small cross section of the American 
market inside this one building? Wouldn’t 
it be difficult to reach them, explain the 
values of your product and convince them 
that they must buy it? 


If these tasks are difficult in this Little 
America, think how much more difficult 
they are in big America, the whole United 
States . . . or in any other large mass 
market of the world! 

, ’ ’ 

From seven cities in the United States 
and from the center of every large popu- 
lation area in every land, except Russia, 
Japan and China, where offices will be 
opened when conditions warrant, the 
J. Walter Thompson Company is helping 
a distinguished group of clients to identify, 
reach and influence their prospects. 


With those products which are most 
dependent on advertising for success . . . 
products in the highly competitive trades 
and industries . . . this company leads 
today, both in this country and in the 
markets of the world. 


Here in the GrayBar Bui.pino in New York 
City ... photographed late in a winter after- 
noon ...4s across section of America’s mass 
market. For the 12,000 individuals at work 
here and the companies for whom they work 
are users of every form of merchandise made. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


- NewYork Chicago St. Louis 


Buenos Aires Sao Paulo 


Boston Cincinnati 


’ 


Bombay 


r 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
London Paris Madrid Berlin Stockholm Copenhagen Antwerp Warsaw + Alexandria Port Elizabeth 


Melbourne 


Sydney 
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Batavia 
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Montreal Toronto 
Wellington 
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EUROPE 

FuROPEAN NEWS BureEAU (Cable)- 
Sentiment 1s momentarily better but 
business is unimproved. The ephemeral 
wave of cheerfulness which passed over 
Europe during the early part of the 
wedk with resulting stronger stock 
markets practically everywhere was 
succeeded by midweek recurrent weak- 
ness or stagnation. The international 
solitical atmosphere is less tense. Stiffer 
money rates in England give the first 
real promise of bringing the gold 
hemorrhage under control. Sterling is 
stronger and exchanges are generally 
steadier. Investment markets and new 
issue preparations show somewhat 
greater vigor. Reports of incipient re- 
vival in the United States lend general 
ncouragement. 

The improvement in sentiment, how- 
ever, finds little immediate justification 
in actual day-to-day business, which is 
barren of any appreciable gains. In 
fact, more progress was made during 
December than in the first 4 wecks 
of January, though the new year was 
expected to mark the beginning of 
greater activity. Buying continues to 
be closely restricted, and seasonal in- 
fluences are not yet apparent. 

Commodity markets again are in- 
clined to sag. Cotton and wheat alone 
showed fractional gains on the weck. 
All other staples were lower, especially 
non-ferrous metals. London wool sales 
registered losses of as much as 20%. 
The immediate outlook consequently 
is less, rather than more, favorable 
unless new capital can be pumped into 
circulation in greater volume, or the 
lethargy which is still binding public 
consumption relaxes. Public disposition, 
however, appears to withhold all but 
essential purchases in anticipation that 


retail prices will still be deflated. 


Weavers Still Out 
Lancashire weavers have voted not 
to reopen the more-loom negotiations, 
materially adding to the seriousness of 
the existing lockout and probability of 
its repercussion on the spinning section 
of the industry. 

Politics always react on stock mar- 
kets. The relaxation of political ten- 
sions which has followed the failure 
of imminently threatening ructions to 
materialize is already felt on the ex- 
hange. Instead of trouble, some con- 
structive, though not particularly strik- 
ing, progress has been made towards 
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Swift Survey of Business Abroad 


better inter-European economic co- 
operation, notably in respect to Eastern 
European grain marketing and financ- 
ing. A committee, composed of the 
presidents of the leading European 
mortgage banks, who are to work out 
practical steps for relief, already has 
been appointed and will meet in Paris 
early in February. 

The German diplomatic victory over 
Poland in the minorities issue not only 
mitigated public feeling which has 
been running dangerously high in 
Germany, but gratified business by 
strengthening the difficult position of 
the Bruening government and increas- 
ing the chances for the continuation 
of its able administration. Recovery on 
the Berlin Bourse followed immediately 
upon the announcement. 

The London market, on the other 
hand, welcomed the minor defeat of 
the Labor government in the House 
of Commons as increasing the possi- 
bility under prevailing political condi- 
tions of an early return of the Con- 
servatives to power, which is expected 
to mean a reduction in the present 


scale of social expenditures and adoj 
tion of at least partially protectionistix 
policies 

Meanwhile, the Paris Bourse is dis 
regarding the fall of the Steeg govern 
ment and unfavorable local economic 
prospects. Following the imposition 
of the requirement of a 40% margin 
on short sales, the Bourse staged a 
powerful technical reaction after 12 
weeks of uninterrupted decline 

The impending visit to Vienna of 
the Hungarian premier is occasion for 
speculation as to whether it presages a 
possible economic refederation of 
Austria-Hungary. This would constitute 
an agrarian-industrial bloc adjoining the 
proposed federation of agrarian states, 
and would be a further step towards 
the economic consolidation of Europe 
The agrarian conference, planned to 
be held in Vienna in the second half 
of January, had to be postponed duc 
to the demands of Austrian farmers 
for a radical increase of agricultural 
tariffs. If these are accorded, it would 
signify a fundamental reversal of 


Austrian economic policy from indus 















































































































“SwEEPING REDUCTIONS” 


This life-size figure at the entrance of a Berlin shoe 
price revisions within. German merchants used every merchandising aid 


to move goods in the clearance sales which were held in January 
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store symbolizes the 
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trial to agricultural protectionism, a 
change which students of Austria’s 
peculiar structure believe advisable. 


Prospect of Early Election 
Unsettles British Business 


LONDON (By Cable)—The continued 
stoppage in the textile industry seri- 
ously overshadows business. Weavers 
have voted by a large majority against 
the renewal of negotiations. Efforts are 
now being made to organize a new 
ballot on the plea that the first ballot 
was misunderstood by ignorant voters. 
The government is ready to intervene 
but it has announced no policy. 

Business also is unsettled by the 
apparently precarious position of the 
government which was defeated on the 
Education Bill amendment, moved by 
its own supporter, and faces a vote 
of censure on unemployment next week 
which may precipitate an election. At 
an enthusiastic non-party meeting held 
Tuesday in London, the city launched 
a strong national economy campaign 
led by powerful financiers and indus- 
trialists which disturbed the prospect 
for increased taxation in the next 
budget. These factors militate against 
improving forward business. 

Individual markets show no marked 
improvement but the end of the Welsh 
coal stoppages has resulted in better 
immediate trade in coal, though for- 
ward business is still stagnant. Iron 
and steel are flat with some trade on 
reduction of pig iron prices, but steel 
makers say the recent rebates are too 
small to encourage orders. Wool prices 
and London sales show a fall in value 
of 20% with little buying. Metals are 
erratic, with lead spelter touching suc- 
cessive new lows and galvanized sheets 
reduced by 5s to $55 f.o.b. for 24- 
gauge corrugated sheets for all over- 
seas markets, this being the third re- 
duction since September. The stock 
markets reflect a better tone, chiefly on 
expectation of the early defeat at the 
polls of the Labor government. 

Railway wage cuts are still being 
discussed by the National Wages Board, 
but as yet there is no decision. 


The Bank Rate 

The position of the dollar sterling 
rate following the Brazil credit caused 
a rumor of trouble between British and 
American bankers, but high quarters 
say the reverse is true. An effort is 
being made to prevent any rise in the 
bank rate this week or next. This is 
regarded as a sign that recent talks 


between British and French treasury 
officials failed to achieve cooperation 
between the 2 money markets. Harri 
son's recent visit is regarded as the 
cause for no shipments of gold to 
United States despite the fact the gold 
point has been reached. 

Britain continues to debate the prob 
lem of spending versus saving launched 
by Professor Keynes in a national 
broadcast. Chairman McKenna of the 
Midland Bank, urges spending. Sir 
Josiah Stamp, railway and bank mag- 
nate, urges saving through thrift socie- 
ties, making the point that right saving 
is only another form of spending. The 
result of the urge to “spend now”’ is 
expected to show chiefly in retail sales 
Architects and builders are taking ad 
vantage of this discussion to launch a 
campaign to “build now” on the basis 
of cheap materials and cheap money. 
The “spend now” campaign undoubt- 
edly was influenced by recent United 
States propaganda 

The Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Co. made the first public issue of $5 
millions for the national Shipbuilders 
Security, Ltd.—a 5% debenture issued 
at 95 to help rationalize shipbuilding 
and purchase surplus yards. The issue 
was well subscribed. 

Despite industrial disputes, political 
uncertainty, and monetary fears, Britain 
generally maintains the feeling that the 
turn of the tide has now been reached. 


French Business Little 


Affected by Cabinet’s Fall 


Paris (By Cable)—With the new year 
has come a new government. The fall 
of the Steeg cabinet, the exceptionally 
speedy formation of the succeeding 
Laval government, and the powerful, 
though probably temporary, reaction on 
the oversold bond market were the 
features of the week. 

There is little business significance 
in the change of government beyond 
the reappearance of the aggressive for- 
mer premier, Tardieu, as Minister of 
Agriculture. Tardieu, when premier 
last fall, originated and pushed grain 
Organization measures. If the new 
government can retain its office, Tardieu 
is expected to favor a program for the 
increase of the price of wheat and 
general stabilization. It was the prema- 
ture announcement of such a plan that 
divided and indirectly occasioned the 
fall of the Steeg government. Industry 
opposes a further increase of the al- 
ready heavily tariff-inflated price of 
wheat as leading to a further increase 


Tom RicHarps 
The president of the Miners’ Fed 
eration of Great Britain arrive 
the meeting which brought a 
to the coal strike 


in living and wage costs, but wit 
farmers holding the political whiphar 
and general elections due in | 
party is prepared to oppose measur 
favoring agriculture. Briand contin 
as foreign minister for the nineteent 
time in the last 16 Gener 
government policies are expected 
continue without change 

No great significance attaches to t 
stock market recovery beyond its « 
dence of financial strength at a tin 
when France is entering a loca 
pression cycle. The gold index on 3 
local securities averaged 84% of © 
prewar level in 1928, and 103% 
1929. The highest monthend ind 
in 1930 was in January, which sto 
at 101. Since then there has been 
practically uninterrupted decline 
tuated since September, which reach 
a low of 65 the third week in January 
when current reaction set in with 10 
to 20% gains. Since the averag 
yields on common stocks is still litt 
if any above bond vields, and sin 


years 
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anticipated industrial earnings in 1931 
will be below those of previous years, 
it is reasonable to anticipate that the 
trend in French security values will 
again be downwards, though parsi- 
monious yields are normal and charac- 
teristic of France. 

General business is devoid of any 
striking developments. Indicators are 
again lower. Car loadings for the first 
> weeks in January were the lowest in 
the last 6 months and 6% under the 
1930 average. Rail receipts were down 
9% in the same period. Government- 
subsidized unemployed totaled 22,400 
in mid-January, showing the jobless to 
have doubled since December. Author- 
ities say the subsidized unemployed 
represent only a fraction of the total. 
The emigration of foreign labor now 
regularly exceeds immigration. 

The December total of tax returns 
was $1,500,000 below estimates and 
$8,500,000 below 1930. The sales tax, 
considered a barometer of business, 
was 149% below 1930. Price levels are 
unchanged and money continues slack. 

There are almost daily reports of 
negotiations for new foreign projects 
for the investment of French capital 
but it is to be noted that these prac- 
tically parallel French political alliances 
with Poland, Roumania, and Jugo- 
slavia. They include both government 
loans and financing for private enter- 
prises, range from railway construction 
in Poland to hotel development in 
Dalmatia. The Berlin Anzeiger re- 
afirms, notwithstanding denials, that 
the German government is negotiating 
a bond issue in France. The press is 
skeptical. 


German Business Sentiment 


Slightly More Confident 


Beruin (By Cable)—That business 
sentiment is slightly more confident is 
teflected in the improved tone on the 
stock market which recovered a part 
of the heavy losses of the previous 
week. The stock index rose from 74.1 
to 75.1. Further European reductions 
of central bank rates have failed to 
influence German money and capital 
markets. 

Improvement, if anything more than 
psychological, is hardly supported by 
current indicators and events. Unem- 
ployment reached 4,670,000 on Jan- 
uary 15, an increase of 408,000 for 
the first half of January compared with 
380,000 during the second half of 
December. It is likely the jobless will 
number 5 million by early February 
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and perhaps even before the end of 
January. 

Attention is centered on the move- 
ment of gold and foreign bills. The 
latter have declined a further $17 
millions, making the total loss for last 
month $81 millions. In contrast to 
previous weeks when the outflow of 
bills was a net loss, now a part of 
the foreign bills are being used for 
payment of $11 millions of Soviet gold 
representing the conversion of bills 
into gold. Simultaneously, the Reichs- 
bank has sold $4 millions gold to Paris, 
resulting in a net increase in the gold 
reserve of $7 millions. The Soviet gold 
has been incorporated into the general 
reserve of the Reichsbank and it is 
unlikely it will be reshipped to the 
United States. 


The “Six-Year Plan” 

Besides unemployment expense, the 
scheme for extending relief to the 
distressed eastern provinces, to aid both 
agriculture and industry, has been re- 
drafted since Bruening’s trip to eastern 
Germany, and the new plan constitutes 
a serious drain on federal expenditure. 
The new “Six-Year Plan” for east 
German relief calls for the expenditure 
of $250 millions, and threatens to upset 
the precarious equilibrium of federal 
finance. The government proposes to 
utilize for financing the relief scheme, 
the proceeds from a special tax on 
industry introduced under the Dawes 
Plan to meet the service on industrial 
reparation bonds, and to be maintained 
after cancellation of the bonds by the 
Young Plan as a special tax on in- 
dustry. It is interesting that this plan 
originated within industry itself, thus 
recognizing the necessity of utmost 
sacrifices in order to relieve distressed 
agriculture in the eastern provinces. 

The major business development of 
the week is the shifting of control of 
the Continental Linoleum Trust from 
the German to a Dutch capitalist group. 
The trust is controlled by a Swiss hold- 
ing Company, Continentale Linoleum 
Union of Zurich, owns operating com- 
panies in Germany, France, Italy, 
Sweden, and Holland. The German 
group controlling the German nucleus 
of the continental trust, Deutsche 
Linoleumwerke, last year pledged its 
shares to a Swiss holding company 
(also a German company) in order to 
finance 1930 expansion. Now, after 
the heavy price fall of shares in recent 
months, the company is unable to meet 
the bank's call for additional security, 
and is forced to sell to Dutch capitalists. 
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are waiting for you 
at the 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 


For 700 years 
the world’s greatest markets 


® THIS SPRING 200,000 business 
men—from 70 different countries 
will visit Leipzig, Germany. There 
they will view the products of 10,000 
exhibitors from 22 countries, as- 
sembled at the Spring Fair of 1931 
—opening March Ist. 


Of the American buyers who once 
visit a Leipzig Trade Fair, 95% re- 
peat their visits. This is strong evi- 
dence that your firm should be 
represented. You can shop all the 
important markets of Europe and 
Asia in one week’s time! 


Merchandise managers find prices which 
guarantee profits—and a range of articles 
their competitors do not have. From 
March 1 to 7—7,500 firms exhibit merchan- 
dise—both standard lines and a host of 
novelties which make profitable leaders 
and best sellers. Many items can be styled 
to your own specifications. All exhibits 
are conveniently grouped to save you time. 


Manufacturers find new machinery and 
equipment with which to lower production 
costs and raise profits. From March |! 
to 11—2,500 firms exhibit engineering 
and building equipment—including build. 
ing and construction equipment and 
sanitary engineering; welding engineer- 
ing; iron and steel products; mechanics’ 
tools and materials; semi-finished prod- 
ucts; machine tools for metal, wood. 
glass and similar materials; machinery and 
apparatus for food and food ‘luxuries; 
machinery for textiles, paper and similar 
products and for the graphic arts; power 
machinery, heating, foundry and gas fuel 
engineering; pumps, compressors and con- 
veying equipment. 

Use the coupon below to secure more de- 


tailed information. Kindly indicate the 
lines which interest you most. 





LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 


I am particularly interested in 


Name 
Firm’s Name 


City State 





Business opinion is dismayed since the 



















































greater part of the linoleun 
duction is located in Germa; 

It is reported Norddeutsc! 
Oelwerke A.-G., a small oi! 
Operating in the new Ha: 
fields, has sold its holdings : 
American oil concern” but 
of the alleged American bi 
revealed. “Clearance sales” ix 
lin municipal-owned utilities 
indicative of the precarious 
position of German capital 
to meet payments on the floati: 
for the first half of 1931, t! 
Berlin has been forced to se! 
trolling interest in the muni 
works to Preag (Preussiche 
taets Gesellschaft), a Prussian 

can company operating a large number 
a electric power stations. Preag | 
“e ready entered the gas field thr 
“Dress well and succeed,” is simply another way of recent purchase of a minority 
saying that confidence is bred of appearance. The in the Thuringia gas company (7 
measure of @ man's ability is reflected in his surround- Business Week, Dec. 31, 1930). Pr 
ings—personal and material. Myrtle Desks establish ceeds from the present sale are es 


@ correct atmosphere of dignity, judgment and good oite , 
taste. They present « true measure of ability whether mated at $1 3 millions, ¥ ill help | 
to meet its most pressing needs 


encountered in the private office or larger general : , 
offices. Dealers stock them in the principal cities. will be insufficient to meet total o! 
gations due in coming months. Hen 


Names sent upon request. 

rumors of the possibility of sin 
forced sales of the municipal 
in various electric companies 
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MYRTLE DESK CO 
High Point, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send copy of your 
booklot “Myrtle Desks 
and address of nearest 
deale: 














STANDARD of FENCE VALUES 
Since 1886 


Stewart is a low-cost producer of rust- 
less Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences. 


66 Stewart makes the best Fence possible at 
| the lowest possi- 
ble price 
K M Write for Factory 


Fence catalog and 
‘phone number of 
Buy Stocks” 
— ? 


CES nearest Stewart 
this vital 


Fence Specialist 
question. ~ apply _ 
action. Be right wih 
The 


Coupon will bring 
particulars. 
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Italian Government Sees 
Way Out of Budget Deficit 


MILAN (By Cable)—There is a mor 
cheerful tone in both government 
private finance. It has been ascertain 
that of the $175 millions of govern 
ment 9-year bonds maturing in Novem 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. ber, about half are held by publ 
733 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. institutions compelled to invest in gov 
conned APT ER ernment securities and disposed 
— accept a good conversion. The 
mainder, plus a probable budget def 
of $20 millions on June 30, will 
covered by an internal loan. 
Bourses were firm last week follow 
ing encouraging reports from abroad 
Isotta dropped to 41 on reports o! 
directors’ embarrassments, but recovered 
to 70. Navigazione Generale als 
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Sa eaeneeeeeeed 


SRNR I aR eNom 
A REAL TREAT 


for home, yacht or camp. 





Judge Brown: 


Aunt Lucy, that is the 


best sausage I have ever eaten 


Aunt Lucy (all 
ou Jedge, most eb’ry one laks 
UMBLY SAUSAGE. » It am all 

*cludin’ de hams, an’ I'se cooked 


thank 
ma “C 
pork, 


an’ seasoned it 


smiles) : Yes suh, 


maself. Tain't no 


truble ta fix, jes mak real hot an’ den 


drain. 





Price $1.00 Packed in glass jar containing 


1 ib. 


If you like 


12% os. 


Postage free within 300 
miles 


real sausage tear out this ad- 


vertisement and mail it with $1 to 


@ ar SVATS 8 Aunt Lucy 
rT oy yep epeeyeypserrigtt 


Walkersville, Md. 





weakened but is back to 441 (par 500) 

The Bank of Italy lost, in 1930, $5 
millions in gold ‘reserves; circulation 
decteased $54 millions. The entire 
reserve now is $480 millions whic 
allows 53% currency coverage. 

Gualino, founder of Snia Viscosa 
has been imprisoned for 5 years on the 
general charge of working agains 
public interest. He is also said to has 
been connected with the Oustric scan. 
dals in France. 
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sloyed on December 31 totaled 
42.169, an increase of 107,813 over 
November, More than 210,000 are 
receiving the dole; 497,932 are men; 
162,237 are women. Unofficial esti- 
mate of total state relief in 1930 is 
$4,500,000. 

Value of imports in 1930 reached 
s913 millions; exports, $637 millions. 
In 1929, imports totaled $1,140 mil- 
lions; exports, $800 millions. 


Unem} 


Tariffs and Finance Worry 
Latin American Business 


Tarirr reprisals loom large among 
Latin American economic . problems. 
The United States is particularly con- 
cerned with moves by Argentina and 
Cuba (see page 28). Brazil, Paraguay 
and Argentina are barking in a vicious 
circle over problems of tariff and 
retaliation, the yerba maté tariff in 
Argentina being resented most bitterly. 
Unbiased opinion in Buenos Aires is 
inclined to see in the government's 
new 32% duty on fresh fruits and 
fresh vegetables more of a blow at 
Uruguay than at the United States. 

In Argentina, some optimism has 


Wide World 

THomas L. CHADBOURNE 
\ews-photographers caption him 
“clubman”; Amsterdam, Cuba, 
and Java know him as the sugar 
diplomat. He returned to New 
York last week to draw up the 

papers for the sugar pact 
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been aroused by increasing demand for 
grains since Jan. 1. Corn and flaxseed 
particularly are being shipped in in- 
creasing volume. Wool exports are 
also running 30% ahead of last year. 
Efforts of the provisional governments 
to stabilize exchange are effective. 
Shipments of gold from the gold con- | 
version office to balance sales of drafts | 
have so far been successful. Sterling | 
and dollar quotations did not fluctuate 
during the week. Another $4 millions | 
is on the way to New York, consigned 
to the Guaranty Trust Co. Warren 
Bros., of Boston, have just received a 
$4-million paving contract from the 
city of Avellaneda. The government 
continued its economy program this 
week with salary cuts for all officials 
above the $42-a-month class. The cut 
is progressive, placing the major bur- 
den on employees receiving the largest 
salaries. Russia is reported to have 
bought 1,120 tons of Argentine casein. 


Business in Japan 
Steady but Featureless 
WitH exports still in excess of imports, 
despite the fact it is the normal cotton 
importing season, Japanese business is 
hopeful. The stock exchange is fairly 
active with prices slightly up. Cotton 
and cotton yarn prices moved forward 
during the week, but raw silk fell off. 
Unemployment declined slightly in 
January. N.Y.K. (Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha) has announced a 10% cut in 
steamship fares in its Australian service. 
Little progress has been made on 
the agenda before the Diet due to the 
fact that Premier Hamaguchi, though 
out of the hospital, has not been able 
to direct pending legislative moves. 
With the shipment of $3,750,000 
gold to this country, Japan resumes a 
gold export policy abandoned since 
November of last year. 


Krupp Deficit Clouds 
German Steel Outlook 


BERLIN (By Cable)—Germany’s famed 
Krupp Co. in its annual report shows 
a deficit of $1,060,000 for 1930 com.- | 
pared with a net profit of $1,640,000 in | 
1929. Business is particularly interested 
since this family-owned concern is not 
guilty of precipitate over-expansion. At 
the same time, it is not pressed by 
shareholders to pay dividends. 

A statement in the report—"The very 
existence of the German steel industry | 
is threatened”—doubtless is highly | 
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AFTER SEVERE TESTS 
THESE PLACES HAVE 
INSTALLED SPEAKMAN 
ANYSTREAM SELF-CLEAN- 
ING SHOWER HEADS... 


Speakman 

+3395 Sel 
Cleaning 
Shower Head 


Pat. Jan. 2, 1923 
(Partial List Only) 

Beverly Country Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
PennState College, State College, Pa. 
Y. M. C. A., Nashville, Tenn. 
Onesta Hotel, Canton, Ohio 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, Il, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 
Ebbetts Field, Brooklyn 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Tl. 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Westchester Biltmore 

Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


Some of these installations 
totalled more than 700 heads! 
Reasons for installing the new 
modern heads were to eliminate 
the annoyance caused by stopped- 
up heads and to provide greater 
sho 


wer convenience, for by 


—Moving the six plungers in or ovt 
with the lever handle, the bather can 
instantly adjust the shower’s volume 
and force to his or her own liking. 


—A normal, a needle, or a flood 


| shower can be taken, and — This 


new head can never stop up! 


|Your plumber can supply the new 


Anystream Self-Cleaning Shcwer 
It fits all makes of showers. 


Descriptive literature sent promptly 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


ad 

‘ Please send your folder on the Any- 
+ stream Self-Cleaning Shower Head. 
' 
‘ 
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Ba 8! | LG rength 
and Character... 


Printers and lithographers select Avalanche Bond as a 
medium priced paper they confidentially expect will contribute 


its share towards the successful completion of the job in hand. 


kt is especially adapted to large direct mail campaigns 
where a high rag content bond is prohibitive. With its com- 
paratively liberal rag fibre content it enjoys an appearance 


of higher quality yet can be economically used in quantity. 


Your nearest jobber will gladly mail you our latest sample 
book of this practical bond. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


AVALANCHE 


And envelopes to match 
The American Envelope Co.» 
‘West Carrollton,O.can deliver 
Promptly any size and quantily 


hyperbolic though the serious: 
position is seen in the fact t 
steel mills are now workin, 
60% of capacity, rolling m 
| 45%, forging shops at only 
Though the case of a fa 
concern is not typical, it is co 
gloomy precedent for other s 
particularly the steel trust 
|Stah!werke. The latter has 
|shut down its large Ruhrort-M 
| plant, at the same time end 
| break the union wage scale by 
ing to carry on if labor agrees t 
wage cut, Stahlwerke in turn ¢ 
ing employment till September 





Commodity Prices Drop 
For No Good Reason 


THE firmer commodity | 

noted during the first part of t! 

has eased somewhat toward t¢! 
Quotations are lower for the gra 
rubber, silk, sugar. Corn, after its + 
cent spectacular rise, has fallen t 
lowest price since 1922. No 
mental change in the corn situat 
account for the change, and t! 
thing may be said of the current : 
and falls in other commodity pr 

Of the agricultural products 
behavior lately has been the firmest 
undoubtedly to the scarcity of off 
Its future course, however, remains 
certain on account of the Farm Board 
large cotton holdings and the d 
outlook for acreage reduction 
Farm Board’s estimate that the acreag 
reduction would not be more than 8° 
to 10% was not very encouraging 
Private sources put it from 12% 
much as 25%. It is figured that ¢! 
crop must be cut down to 10 mill 
bales in order to raise the price to over 
16¢ a pound; this would mean an act 
age reduction of more than 30% 

In the grain trade attention is cet 
tered on the Farm Board's activities 
Chairman Legge has said that while ¢! 
Board had made no plans for the | 
| wheat crop, it would support the new 
lcrop if mecessary and that the whol 
| question depended on the condition o! 
the wheat market at the end of Maj 
Up to January 1 the Farm Board has 
leaned a total of $372,886,187 from it 
revolving fund, of which $131,059,95° 
has been repaid. A total of $119 ™ 
lions has been loaned for wheat stab 
lization, $45 millions for cotton st 
lization. The present wheat and cotto! 
holdings of the Board, if sold at cur 


rent prices, would involve a /oss © 








about $70 millions. 
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What the Figures Show 


BUSINESS has continued to mark time 
jering the month of January, though 
considerable improvement has been evi- 
dent since the low point of December. 
The publication of last-quarter earning 
statements does not serve to bolster en- 
chusiasm even though the poor show- 
ings were anticipated. Recovery is likely 
to be slow as the modest seasonal up- 
eurns in steel and car loadings indicate. 
The Business Week index of general 
business activity fluctuates in a narrow 
range Close to 80% of normal, though 
the latest preliminary figure of 78.8% 
shows a slight downward tendency from 
the revised figure of 80% for the pre- 
veding week of Jan. 17. The high level 
of activity a year ago is evident by our 
index of 95.7% of normal. 


Steel Industry 

With operations of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. estimated at 50% of capacity, the 
carnings report for January should do 
much to counteract the effect of the 
December report just issued. The in- 
dustry as a whole is averaging around 
16% of capacity, according to Dow, 
Jones, compared with over 44% the 
preceding week. Our adjusted index of 
steel ingot production based on this 
estimate increased from 56% of normal 
to 58%. The trade papers continue to 
note but gradual improvement in steel 
orders. 

The automobile industry offers some 
increase in demand for strip steel, The 
December report on automobile pro- 
duction in the United States showed 
nearly 15% over November, when ordi- 
narily December is the low month of 
the year. Estimates for January run 
around 175,000, while February is ex- 
pected to show a further increase of 
25,000. 

Railroad equipment demand has been 
very sluggish. Tin plate specifications 
continue to increase and there is con- 
siderable hope for a good showing of 
line pipe demand, particularly for 
natural gas lines, Structural steel awards 
of 7,500 tons are the smallest in many 
months, while prospective projects ac- 
cumulate requiring large tonnages. The 
stability of steel and steel scrap prices 
is looked upon as the most favorable 
‘actor in the industry, and the fact that 
improvement is gradual is interpreted 
’S giving more ground for sustained 
betterment than a more rapid rate of 
expansion. 

Building construction during the 
third week of January contracted some- 
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Production 


Steel Mill Operation (% capacity) bail “4 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 
age in thousands, 4 weeks basis) 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 
Petroleum (daily average, 1,000 bbls.). 
Total Electric Power (millions K. W.H.).... 








Trade 

Car Loadings (daily average, all classes, 1,000 
cars) 2 = 

Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in “eneppeie (daily average, 


121 
$4,560 


$4,621 


ca 


fae. 
95.7 


73 


Wheat Receipts (1,000 bushels) 
Cotton Receipts (1,000 bales) 
Cattle Receipts (1,000 head) 


6,506 
128 
*158 


*762 
2,605 


Hog Receipts (1,000 head) 
Wool Receipts (1,000 Ibs.)..............455. 


Prices (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City,'bu.). 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.).......... 
Iron and Steel (composite, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Ib.) f. o. b. refinery 

All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926-100).. 77 


Finance 


Total Loans and Discounts, Federal Reserve 
reporting member banks (millions)...... 


$0.69 


$15,839 





member banks (millions) 
Federal Reserve System Ratio 





thousands) 





Business Failures (Dun, number) 
*Preliminary tRevised 





what, so that our adjusted index based 
on the past four weeks declined from 
68% of normal to 66%. Public works 
and utility contracts continue to form 
the bulk of recent awards and show an 
increase in the daily rate of 31% com- 
pared with December. The daily aver- 
age of all contracts is running 7% un- 
der that of December and 28% under 
that of January, 1930. The period 
Jan. 1 through Jan. 23 has brought forth 
a volume of $170,023,700 compared 
with $266,980,200 for the comparable 
period of 1930, a decline of 36%. 
Bituminous coal production increased 
somewhat during the week of Jan. 17, 


Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve report- 
ing member banks (millions)... .. 


Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve 


Stocks Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, 1,000 
shares) 


Stock Prices (N. Y. Times, average 50 stocks) $151.60 
Bonds Sold (N. Y. Stock Exchange, par value, 


Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds). 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average). . 
Interest Rates—Time Loans (daily average). 


$8,414 


9,707 





$54,788 
$96.61 

1.5% 

11-2% 








though it is but slightly greater than in 
the corresponding week of 1922. Our 
adjusted index stands at 69% of nor- 
mal compared with 68% the preceding 
week. Anthracite production rose over 
6% during the same week and aver- 
ages higher than a year ago on a daily 
basis. 


Crude Oil Production 


Daily average crude oil production 
has been steadily increasing since the 
first of the year. A sharp increase in 
the rate of operation in Oklahoma ac- 
counted for last week's rise in the total 


output. 





Electric power production showed the 
‘usual seasonal decline, so that our index 
remains at 91% of normal. Domestic 
consumption tends to diminish as the 
days lengthen, so that a declining trend 
in this series during the spring of the 
year is to be expected. 


Car Loadings 

Car loadings showed an upward 
movement of slightly more than sea- 
sonal proportions, with every type of 
freight classification rising except ore. 
Coke and lumber increases were also 
small, but grain and forest products, 
together with miscellaneous and _less- 
than-carlot merchandise, showed up 
favorably. Our index, based on the lat- 
ter two groups and adjusted for seasonal 
changes and year to year growth, 
moved upward to 75% of normal com- 
pared with 74% during the previous 
week of Jan. 10. 

Our adjusted index of bank debits 
based on reports of 140 cities outside 
New York City declined sharply from 
89% of normal to 84%, this being due 
largely to the influence in the two weeks’ 
averaging process of the large totals of 
the week of Jan. 7 rather than to any 
decline in the week of Jan. 21 as against 
Jan. 14. The decline in check payments 
for these cities between the latter two 
dates was only 1%, since the increase in 
checks debited in nine large financial 
centers during the weeks in question 
was sufficient to counteract the decline 
of nearly 5% reported in the 131 cities 
outside such centers. New York City 
showed a 5% decline, also, during the 
week. Comparisons with 1929 and 
with the first half of 1930 are un- 
favorable and likely to remain so for 
several months. This, however, is not 
to be construed to indicate that 1931 is 
starting off badly, but rather that 1929, 


and even 1930 until after July, were ex- 
ceptionally active periods. The first few 
months of both years were marked by 
rising stock market activity, with the 
averages of stock prices in April, 1930, 
surpassing the level of 1929. 

The volume of money in circulation 
is declining since the high level reached 
during the Christmas season and in 
weeks of financial disturbance due to 
bank failures. The total of currency out- 
standing remains above the comparable 
period of 1930 for the fourth consecu- 
tive week in spite of the lesser need for 
currency in a lower priced market. Our 
adjusted index of this series is still 
high, though at 107% of normal a de- 
cline is indicated from the preceding 
week, when the index stood at 109%. 


Wheat and Cotton 

Movement of wheat to lake and 
river ports has been proceeding since the 
first of the year at a rate above that of 
the past three years, while the move- 
ment of cotton into sight has been at a 
very slow rate compared with the period 
1928-1930 in spite of the large crop 
available. Apparently a considerable 
amount of cotton is being held off the 
market to await better prices. The num- 
ber of cattle on feed for market at the 
beginning of 1931 was the smallest 
since 1921 and possibly the smallest 
since 1916 due to the short corn crop 
and the heavy losses from last year's 
operation and financing difficulties. 

Commodity prices remain fairly 
stable, though activity in most markets 
is at a standstill. In the wheat and 
corn markets, sentiment was bearish. 
The American market with its high 
price level is virtually a domestic mar- 
ket, with Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
and possibly Russia dividing foreign 


markets. Cotton prices strengthened 
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after the January ginnings report 
was lower than expected, but ti 
sence of demand from mill and for 
sources has weakened prices in tl 
few days. Acreage reduction contin 
to remain an uncertain factor 

the straitened financial circumstan 
growers is expected to force reduct 

Copper demand came to a standst 
with rumors of a price cut from t 
10¢ level, but no first-hand copper s 
below this price delivered. Zinc 
lead sales featured the metal market 
of the past week, with prices advancing 
on zinc in the face of brisk demand 
and limited supplies of ore 

The composite price of 14 
iron and steel products remains 
changed for the third consecutive week 
The composite price indexes of Fishe 
and the National Fertilizer Associat 
declined fractionally with drops 
grain, feed, livestock, and food prices 

Bank credit as measured by the loan: 
and investments of reporting member 
banks declined, principally as a result 
of contraction of security loans an 
“other securities’ investments. Con 
mercial loans expanded, contrary to t! 
usual seasonal expectation, raising 
adjusted index to 114% of norm 
when account is taken of declining 
prices, seasonal variation, and long-tin 
growth. Most of the increase in thes 
loans took place in the New York 
district. 

Commercial failures, while showing 
the customary downward trend after the 
first of the year, still fluctuated around 
700, which is considerably above 20) 
week of the past seven years. 
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Tue bond market disturbance resulting 
from the threat of a disruptive issue of 

vernment securities to cash soldiers’ 
honus certificates was the outstanding 
fnancial event this week. Stocks added 
another week of vacillation to the 
record, and slight changes occurred in 
the various short-term money markets. 

The scare thrown into the bond 
market by persistent proposals that the 

wernment pay veterans present cash 
values for their endowment insurance 
certificates was well-founded, for re- 
gardless of the temporary stimulus to 
retail trade which this disbursement 
might effect, capital markets would suf- 
fer severely. To increase the supply of 
governments by several billions would 
seriously affect prices of the present is- 
sues, causing banks and other holders 
considerable losses. The supply of 
funds which normally would go into 
other issues would be sopped up by 
the government. And interest rates of 
all kinds would almost certainly rise. 


Bonds Slump 

Bond prices were immediately de- 
pressed as support for the proposal be- 
came impressive. Governments were 
sold in considerable quantities, with the 
result that several issues suffered the 
largest price break im some weeks. 
Other bonds also were affected. Just 
when average prices had risen above 
the peak of the New Year bulge they 
turned downward. Railroads, both first 
and second grade, were hit hardest. 
Leading utility and industrial issues 
held to prices above the highs of the 
hrst-of-the-year peaks. 

_New bond issues in the week were 
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Money and the Market 


large, totaling about $175 millions. 
Railroads and utilities accounted for 
nearly all of them. Missouri Pacific, 
$61,500,000, Philadelphia Electric, 
$40,000,000, and Kansas City Power 
and Light, $27,000,000, were the larg- 
est. Several municipal offerings ap- 
peared, but they were small. 


Veterans’ Bonus 


The outlook for the bond market is 
now badly obscured by the bonus pro- 
posal. A week ago the large excess 
reserves of banks, low short-term money 
yields and easy Federal Reserve policy 
made a strong bond market appear in- 
evitable and of considerable duration. 
This week the market is uncertain; 
several issues which were due to come 
out in the near future are reported can- 
celled or postponed. The market for 
government securities probably will 
suffer most, and the federal Treasury is 
virtually certain to be forced to pay 
more for the funds it must normally 
borrow in March than the prospect 
indicated a week ago. Other bonds 
may benefit to some extent as institu- 
tional investors unload governments, 
but the new development is so new that 
the financial community has not thor- 
oughly evaluated it as yet. Certainly, 
confidence that the veterans’ measure 
will not pass would be extremely 
helpful. 

Stocks rose during the first of the 
week, then receded, then again showed 
strength. Just as im recent weeks, 
movements are unimpressive and sales 
small. Industrials and utilities hold 
above the top of the New Year bulge, 
but rails are below it. Weakening the 








bonds depressed stocks because of the 
necessity of a bond market in business 
revival. The earnings report of United 
States Steel, market leader, was not so 


good as expected. Unfavorable divi- 
dend action by Studebaker, Wabash 
R. R., and Jones & Laughlin attracted 
particular attention; so did the increase 
in the A. & P. dividend. Rails got some 
solace from the I.C.C. recommendation 
for repeal of the recapture provision. 
All in all, stock prices still indicate, 
beyond much doubt, that investors are 
playing a waiting game, possibly with 
a few of the most courageous accumu- 
lating the best shares. 

The Federal Reserve bank cut its bill- 
buying rate to 14% the first of the week, 
but has been getting few bills for weeks. 
Later, though, repercussions from the 
bond market came to the short-term 
market. Dealers raised the discount 
rate §%. An unsteady bond market 
would bring more short-term financing. 
Call money was unchanged. 


Bank Credit Trends 

Bank credit trends still were largely 
seasonal. Money in circulation declined 
another $50 millions. Monetary gold 
stock increased $6 millions, a little more 
than half of which came from imports. 
Brokers’ loans were down $23 millions, 
and banks continued to reduce their 
security loans direct to customers. Com- 
mercial loans have turned upward. 
Against these easing factors, Federal 
Reserve credit declined $64 millions, 
but, since $14 millions of this was a 
reduction in member bank borrowings, 
the trend is toward easing. 

Sterling exchange increased a little 
more, largely through New York money 
going to London to take advantage of 
the higher money rates prevailing there. 





























Now You Can Try Hedging 
On Potatoes and Blackstrap 


Two novel entries figure in commod- 
ity futures trading. They are potatoes 
and blackstrap molasses. 

Futures tradiny in blackstrap molasses 
started Feb. 2 on the New York Coffee 
and Sugar Exchange, offering hedg- 
ing facilities to producers and distribu- 
tors who must complete their transac- 
tions a year ahead of production. Trading 
in molasses contracts will open with 
March delivery. Minimum contract will 
be 24,000 gallons; the commission rate 
for Exchange members is $6.25-$8.75, 
depending upon the price per gallon, 
and double this for non-members. 

The grade of molasses deliverable is 
described as follows: “Any cane black- 
strap molasses, merchantable, unfer- 
mented, uncontaminated and capable of 
being handled, of not less than 42° 
Baumé and 62° Fahrenheit and not less 
than 50% total sugar content. Duty 
paid,” Storage facilities for the present 
will be available in New Orleans. 

Blackstrap molasses, a by-product of 


the sugar industry, is used extensively 
for the manufacture of commercial alco- 
hol and as cattle feed. The world’s 
principal producers are Cuba and Java. 
Smaller quantities are obtained in Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, Czechoslovakia, 
Hawaii, the Dominican Republic, Aus- 
tralia and the United States. This coun- 
try consumes around 350 million gallons 
of molasses, three-fourths of our supply 
coming from Cuba. At the present 
price of 7¢ a gallon in tank car, this 
amount would be valued at about $25 
millions. 

The potato made its debut Jan. 12 
on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
with a turnover of 55 cars, increased to 
80 on the second day, to 93 on the third. 
Trading at present is for March deliv- 
ery, in carlot units of 36,000 pounds, 
with a required margin of $120 per car 
and a brokerage charge of $12.50 to 
non-members of the Exchange. The 
potato industry has had no hedging 
facilities until now. 
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Survey of December Business by Federal Reserve Districts 


(Percentage changes from preceding month with no adjustment for seasonal or secular trend, but 
allowing for differing number of business days, excepting in department store trade by districts) 


Department Life 
Time Check | Store | Building | Commercial | Sarings Insurance 


General Commercial 
Deposits | Payments Trade | Contracts Fatlures Deposits Sales 


Federal Reserve | | 
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Districts | 
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Total—4.1 
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activity 
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The Business Week summary from original material: Federal Reserve system statistics for department st 

check payments, money rates, and reporting banks; cooperation of 10 Federal Reserve banks for districts no! : 

savings deposits and other indicators; building figures from F. W. Dodge, commercial failures from Dun's, ané 
insurance data from Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
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MEN LIKE YOU CAN ORDER THE 
IMPOSSIBLE ... AND GET IT 


A YEAR AGO you gave us a big order! But, that was nothing new to you. You, 


and the other business leaders of America, are used to issuing big orders. 


IN THIS CASE, however, you seemed to ask the impossible . . . a weekly index 
reflecting the whole of our business fabric. Monthly résumés were too slow for your 
needs; weekly figures of specific fields too fragmentary. You wanted the status of 
the entire week’s business expressed in a single, dependable figure. You got what 
you needed . . .and, you will continue to get this weekly index exclusively through 


the “Index” on the front cover of The Business Week. 


How THE TRACING of business trends was speeded up four-fold . . . how the 


first weekly “Index” was constructed is an interesting story. Step behind the scenes. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, the basic formula was evolved by combining weekly data 
in eight major fields of business and industry. But these weekly figures had first to 
be studied, analyzed, adjusted against a background of other figures reaching back 
as much as fifty years into the past. Thus, the now familiar “Index” was, to all 
intents and purposes, years old before you first saw it. In that way the final com- 
putations brought forth an index figure that takes account of seasonal variations 
in trade and basic production; the steady growth of business from year to year; 
even allows for the effect of holidays on the volume of business. 


Time AFTER TIME, the accuracy of The Business Week “‘Index™ has stood up under 
most stringent examination. But the surest test of its correctness is its continued 


acceptance and use by you men who direct American business. 


This FACT should be significant to you as an individual. It means that the 
“Index” is a definite gauge to the class of readers meeting here in these pages with 
you. It means that you can place your business and your products before them, 
through the advertising pages of The Business Week, sure of a good hearing and 
sympathetic understanding. The Business Week alone reaches this group—without 


waste and at nominal cost. 
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The Dublin Letters 


From James W. Dublin to George Clark; 


Post-Mortem on Mr. Bailey’s Resignation 


The New House 

Hepzibah, N. H 

November, 1928 
Dear George: 
THE state of New Hampshire is under 
a barrage of rain to-day and the land- 
scape is extremely wet and depopulated. 
The state of my mind is also a mite 
soggy and full of empty spaces. 

Phil resignation came to 
Hepzibah yesterday as per your fore- 
cast and was duly acknowledged—a 
saddening job for me. With every 
scratch of the pen there gathered a dim 
perception as to why women fall in 
love with the wrong men. Sin gives 
‘em something to hope for; suspense is 
color; the trouble with the sure thing is 
its lack of variety and its cold slab 
character which blocks the trails of ad- 


Bailey's 


venture. 

I can imagine many a woman waking 
up at the dawn of another anniversary, 
looking over at the old mate prone on 
the adjacent Simmons and saying to her- 
self: “Yes, that indestructible egg has 
been true to me for 27 years. In all that 
time he hasn’t needed my forgiveness 
once——damn him!” 

Give the folks perfection and they 
don't want it. It is too final, 

These are the days of my doubt of 
the prayers, money and harangue spent 
to bring the race up to moral par. The 
sinner is an individualist. To him the 
mass excellences are spiritual rubber 
plants sans flower or perfume. More- 
over, he asserts his right to be lost be- 
fore he is saved. 

As for the majority of us, we have as 
little talent for going to Hell in the 
grand manner as we have for going to 
Heaven in the regal robes of the un- 
blemished faith. Our courage in either 
direction is closeted in conservation and 
chewed by the moths of cagey cogita- 
tion. So, as a compromise, we set up a 
mythical land called normality with 
mediocrity and safety for its twin idols. 
A land of Class B and so-so 
achievement—winding up with a cruise 
to the Mediterranean for its high spot, 
then a fast funeral and some heirs who 
are sore over the financial net. 

We respectables secretly admire and 
fear the man who gambles with life. 
We borrow from his courage. Our fear 
is not the fear that he will unloose de- 
structive forces, but that the son-of-a- 


sins 
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gun will strike it rich and give us the 
laugh from the terrace of a chateau con- 
taining 14 bathrooms and 18 in help. 

There is nothing on the earth I like 
more than human ability—the surpris- 
ing mark-up in an individual from the 
ordinary run-of-mill protoplasm. By 
this I don’t mean that I merely want to 
hire it and put it to work for me. I 
don’t mean, either, just an intellectual 
admiration. I mean I Jove it. It makes 
me hopeful. It helps me to believe that 
the human can’t be sunk, that 
maybe there is something divine in the 
human assembly and that our claims to 
immortality are not self-administered 
hokum, 

Erasing the Bailey mug from our 
group picture leaves a faint smudge 
where once there was an identity very 
much alive and squirming. There is 
something fine about the Bailey bundle 
of nerves, brains and aspirations. He 
has the kindling quality. He warms the 


race 


harslets. 

True enough, our Phil has jig-sawed 
my peaceable disposition these past three 
years, but you must admit he never 
failed to put on a ripping show. I like 
spark in people. I like the living 
demonstration that life is a zippy and 
impulsive proposition—not a computa- 
tion, not a diagram for putting your 
feet down in the right places every time 
you take the next step. 

The bulk of us are local trains. Our 
ideas stop at the same old stations every 
day. We think we are getting some- 
where because we ride back and forth. 
We breathe the cinders of stability. 

I cannot bring myself to the feeling 
that Phil is a real bad boy. I do not 
think it was shrinkage of the ethic that 
gave him trouble so much as a surplus 
of imagination. His head filled up with 
all sorts of self-portraits in different 
success postures—and didn’t have 
room enough to hang all the paintings. 
The soul-hanker for outlets, George, 
is a tragic thing and I guess Phil lugged 
around an awful high pressure for ego- 
expression. 

I realize that my remarks now are in- 
consistent with remarks of previous 
date. I know I don’t make sense. I 
don’t want to make sense. I'm sick of 
it. That’s one of the reasons for my 
retirement, And, while I think of it, 
you needn't mention this letter to any- 


we 


one. Nobody would under 
all like to indulge our ir 
but we don't like to expos 

I suppose all you fellers 
pleased at what you might 
the atmosphere. Sweet sit: 
trust, altogether now boys 
old Dublin Agency! Spl 

But let me warn you h 
that there thin, 
down to an existence so 
toral you might as well tak 
you wouldn't be the first « 
that had mooned off into ¢ 
sleep of smug satisfaction 
subsidizing a boy bandit to 
place now and then to prey 
sale Rip Van Winkle 

This will be all. Except 
that a weariness of words ha 
me. As I look back over al! 


I have penned to my coll 


is such a 


toxic with futile thought 
ten too much. Events have 
running the shrewdest thou 
Has Phil said anything 
his plans? Is there any way 
give him a hand? 
Regards and good luck, 


Retarded Job Turnover 
Makes Jobs Hard to Find 


Ir Cleveland may be taken 
the country, jobs were harder t 
1930 than in either 1921 or 
cording to figures just released | 
Seiple, superintendent of | 
Public Employment Servic« 
ployment index of this offic 
based upon the number of ti: 
plicant had to apply befor 
job, was 8.85 in 1930 com) 
8.01 in 1914 and 7.32 in | 

Mr. Seiple believes it is d 
the total number of 
ployed through 1930 was in 
the number for 1921 and 19 
1930 employers tried to retain 
workers as possible; employ 
hard to keep their jobs. Res 
lessened turnover and greater 
in securing other employment 
who were displaced. 

During 1930 the office inter 
nearly 350,000 men and womet 
ployment; accepted 79,000 
tions; had 43,500 jobs availab! 
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Rainbow, Please! 


AT the end of the fortieth day and night, when 
Noah had all the world’s tangible assets that 
were left, on the sole outstanding commercial 
loan, the good Lord decided that it had rained 
long enough. We wonder whether those direct- 
ing the present process of “salutary” and 
“necessary” liquidation are not satisfied that the 
economic cosmos is sufficiently wet, and that the 
Ark can safely be allowed to settle on Ararat. 

It is recorded that the original Flood was a 
failure so far as liquidating the persistent frail- 
ties of the human race was concerned. They 
only began all over again. We suspect that the 
same is true of this recent effort to liquidate the 
pernicious habit of prosperity in this country. 
All that has been accomplished is that a great 
deal of money has changed hands from those 
who were using it to those who aren't; a lot of it 
has been transformed from goods into cash and 
has gone back to the banks, who are now able to 
loan it all over again, and will be quite ready to 
do so when business is willing to pay enough 
for it. In the meantime the only result is a lot 
of goods without buyers, a lot of buyers with- 
out money, a lot of money without use, a lot of 
machinery without motion, and a lot of men 
without jobs—a nation’s productive energy 
washed away and wasted for a year and a half. 

What this is all about is beyond us. Like 
Noah’s menagerie we—the business community 
—are just too dumb to understand what pro- 
found moral purpose it has served, and we don't 
care. All we want is to be let out of the Ark to 
do a little business again. We're hoping the 
gods of liquidity are about satisfied, and that 
they'll give us the high sign soon. 

There’s no reason why they shouldn't. The 
rainbow doesn’t wait for the last drop to fall. 
Our banking system as a whole is in the most 
liquid position ever known. The banks, by 
their traditional individualism and lack of co- 


14 


operation, have driven each other, th: 
vicious, cumulative circle, by sheer pa: 
absurd extremes of liquidity, and fo: 
whole business structure to try to get 
same puddle. A process like that, un 
has no end except in the spectacle of 
citizens burying tin cans of gold in t! 
yard. Small business concerns in debt t: 
but inherently solvent, are paralyzed wit! 
Even big ones, without bank loans, try 
their resources liquid and are afraid to usc 
to pay dividends, buy materials, machine: 
labor, till they are sure they can refinance 
selves. Under such conditions, it is ing 
that the prices of securities should decline « 
below their book value or their tangible asser 
value, and that prices of commodities shoul 
fall below their cost of production 
There are only two ways of checking | 
precipitation of all value into cash terms. Onx 
perhaps the best—is for the banks to get 
gether, cooperate intelligently, lean on eac 
other and on the Federal Reserve, extend credit 
freely to all solvent borrowers, assure ther 
will be carried and encourage them to carry th 
debtors, their inventories, their labor, 
stops raining. The other—and last resort 
for the Reserve Banks to force more money int 
circulation, literally drown the commercial 
banks with it, till they get over their ‘hard 
money’ mania. Thé& is the water cure for the 
liquidity complex. Applied to the tune of 1% 
rediscount rates and large, persistent security 
purchases by the Reserve Banks, it would b 
very painful for bankers longing for the 6% 
call money and 8% bond yields of yore 
Better turn on the rainbow, call off the Flood, 
lower the gangplank, and let the birds and 
beasts of business out for a frisk on the green 
grass. It always has to stop raining sometime 
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